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II. JUNE, 1884. No. to. 


[For the Bivovac.] 


COLONEL ELIAS C. BOUDINOT. 


OLONEL ELIAS C. BOUDINOT was born 
WY’ near Rome, Georgia, August 1st, 1835. His 
father, afull-blooded Indian, whose Indian name 
was Killekeenah, at the age of fifteen, was sent 
by missionaries to be educated at a school in 
Cornwall, Litchfield county, Connecticut. While 
at school, Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey, a son 
of the first President of the Continental Congress of the United 
States, visited the school at Cornwall, and took a deep interest in 
the young Indian, who was induced to adopt the name of ‘ Elias 
Boudinot.” John Ridge, afterwards one of the chiefs of the Chero- 
kees, was his cousin and schoolmate. General Stand Watie, also 
chief of the Cherokees, was a younger brother of Elias Boudinot. 
Watie is the family name. 

After leaving school at Cornwall, Elias Boudinot married Harriet 
Gold, the youngest daughter of an influential family of that place, 
in spite of the bitter opposition of all the members of her family. 


_ She went with her Indian husband to the land of the Cherokees in 


Northern Georgia, where she died in the year 1836, leaving six chil- 


- dren, three boys and three girls, only two of whom are now living— 


William Penn, and Elias Cornelius, the subject of this sketch. 

John Ridge also married a New England girl of great beauty and 
and accomplishments. One of her sons, John Rollin, won high 
reputation on the Pacific coast as a poet and writer. 

Boudinot and Ridge took the lead in the Indian politics of their 
time, and negotiated the Cherokee treaty of 1835, under which the 
Cherokees removed from Georgia to the Indian territory. This 
treaty gave rise to two factions among the Cherokees, one led by 
John Ross, and the other by Ridge and Boudinot. In the contest 
for the supremacy which followed, Ridge and Boudinot were assas- 
sinated June 22d, 1839. 

Vou. II, No. 1o—28. 
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The subject of this sketch was taken to New England at an early 
age—the home of his mother’s family, where he received his educa- 
tion. He returned to the Indian territory in 1853, at the age eighteen 
years, and has been actively engaged in affairs pertaining to his peo- 
ple ever since. At the breaking out of the late civil war, he ob- 
tained authority from General Ben McCullough for Stand Watie and 
himself to raise aregiment for the Confederacy. This regiment was 
composed of the best class of Cherokees and Arkansians. Stand 
Watie was chosen colonel and Boudinot major. After a year’s ser- 
vice, in which his regiment took part in various engagements, the 
chief of which was the battle of Pea Ridge, Boudinot succeeded to 
the lieutenant colonelcy, upon the death in battle of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Taylor; but very shortly thereafter was elected a delegate 
to the Confederate Congress, from the Cherokee Nation, under the 
provisions of a treaty made by John Ross, at that time chief of the 
Cherokees, with the Confederate States. He was volunteer aid to 
General Hindman, in the battle of Prairie Grove. : 

In September, 1865, he presented the cause of the Southern In- 
dians before the great council held at Fort Smith, where the United 
States was represented by D. N. Cooley, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs ; Elijah Sells, Indian Superintendent ; General Harney, Gen- 
eral Parker, and others. 

John Ross and a large number of his followers who had deserted 
to the Federal army after Pea Ridge, were present claiming to be 
loyal to the United States, while Stand Watie and Boudinot, the 
chiefs of that portion of the Cherokees who adhered to the fortunes 
of the South to the end, were styled ‘‘ Rebel Indians.” Ross and 
his crowd were well dressed, while Boudinot and his followers could 
not boast a better wardrobe, or larger purse, than the average Con- 
federate soldier of that year. 

Boudinot’s arraignment of John Ross for his treachery to the 
Confederate cause was overwhelming; it is a theme of enthusiastic 
commendation by General Harney to this day; Boudinot proved by 
the records in his possession that John Ross made the treaty with 
General Albert Pike, the commissioner on the part of the Confeder- 
ate States for that purpose. He read manuscript letters from Ross to 
Pike, in which he avowed his undying devotion to the Confederate 
cause, and bitter hate for the Northern States, which he declared 
had emptied the slums of their cities to ravage the homes and ravish 
the women of the South. Boudinot denounced him asa base coward 
who, after standing under the stars and bars, with a regiment he had 
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raised for the Confederacy around him, and declaring that though all 
others should desert it, yet would he be true; and after leading that 
sameregiment to the Arkansas lineto fight the Federals at Pea Ridge, 
he had deserted to the Federal camp after the battle, taking all the 
money of his people and his regiment with him. 

In that speech, Boudinot denounced the custom of scalping an 
enemy, as barbarous and unworthy of civilized warfare. ‘‘ No one 
was more horrified,” he said, ‘‘at the scalping which took place on 
the battle-field of Pea Ridge, than he and General Stand Watie.” 


COLONEL ELIAS C. BOUDINOT. 


They felt in a measure disposed to overlook this, inasmuch as the dis- 
gustingly-savage act was committed by Cherokees; though those 
Cherokees belonged to the regiment raised by John Ross, and some 
of whom were then present in the room where Boudinot was speak- 
ing. He painted in vivid colors the coward, who after that bloody 
field was wrapped in the shadows of night, prowled over the battle- 
field to tear the reeking scalps from the wounded and dead. 
Boudinot said, ‘‘there is a man in my presence, who is here as 
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one of the trusted followers of the chief deserter and traitor, John 
Ross, who came back to Tophagnah after the battle and boasted he 
had taken more scalps of the Yankees than anybody else, and he 
showed the bloody trophies dangling at his girdle; this man is be- 
fore me dressed in ‘store clothes,’ calling himself loyal and sneering 
at Stand Watie, the latchets of whose shoes he and his chief are 
unworthy to unloose, as ‘arebel.’”? Then advancing about ten steps, 
Boudinot pointed his two hands into the shivering face of one of the 
leaders of the Ross faction, exclaiming, ‘‘ Thou art the man!” 

A gentleman who witnessed this rather tragic episode, was asked 
what the man said who was thus denounced by Boudinot ? 

‘‘What did he say ?” he replied, “what could he say when Bou- 
dinot came at him with fifteen or twenty fingers all potnting in his 
face?” 

After the adjournment of the great council at Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, Boudinot took a delegation of seven of the most intelligent 
Southern Cherokees to Washington, General Stand Watie being one 
of the number. The experience he had acquired in the Confederate 
Congress, and his perfect familiarity with all shades of the perplex- 
ing Indian question as it then existed, made his services indispensa- 
ble; though the youngest of the leaders of his party, the manage- 
ment of this campaign before the departments and Congress was 
gladly surrendered to him. Chiefly through his exertions the treaty 
of 1866 was made, which fully recognized all the rights and interests 
of the so-called rebel Cherokees. John Ross died in Washington 
before the consummation of the treaty, and the prestige and power 
of his party died with him. 

At the suggestion of Boudinot, Lewis Downing, a full-bloded 
Cherokee, of some education, who had served as chaplain, and 
lieutenant-colonel of Ross’ regiment, was supported by the Watie 
party, and elected principal chief; Boudinot’s friends, especially 
Colonel Adair, did not take kindly to this movement; the animosi- 
ties engendered by the war were very bitter, and Stand Watie was 
the idol of his party. Boudinot contended that the support of 
Downing by the Watie party would tend to soften the bitterness be- 
tween the factions, and result in the defeat of William P. Ross, a 
nephew of John Ross, who was a candidate for chief, and forever 
break the power of the Ross family. Boudinot’s advice was follow- 
ed. Downing was elected and the Ross faction wasted away from 
that hour. William P. Ross has been a candidate for chief several 
times since, but each succeeding election has shown a falling off of 
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his vote. The last time he ran for this cffice was in 1879, when he 
polled but six hundred votes out of a total of four thousand five hun- 
dred. 

The great ambition of Colonel Boudinot’s life was thus gratified. 
He had succeeded in destroying the power and influence of the Ross 
family, who were responsible, as he thought and believed, for the 
murder of his father. Boudinot was appointed one of the Cherc- 
kee delegates to Washington in 1867 and 1868, and his name appears 
as such to the treaty of that year with the United States. In his 
speech before the Grand Council at Fort Smith, Arkansas, before 
referred to, Colonel Boudinot advocated the organization of a ter- 
ritorial government for the Indian territory, and the division of the 
lands in severalty, his plan was to give every man, woman, and child, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land in fee simple as a homestead ; 
this homestead to be inalienable and free from tax, or legal interfer- 
ence of any kind, for twenty-one years; while the rest of the 
land, to which after a division it should appear he was entitled, 
should be subject to his disposition under such restrictions as might 
be thought effectual to prevent their sale for less than an adequate 
consideration. ‘These ideas he formulated in a bill ‘‘to organize the 
territory of Oklahoma,” which ever since then has engaged the at- 
tention of Congress. 

Adair and the leading members of the Watie party opposed this 
policy of Colonel Boudinot, and with the exception of his uncle, 
Stand Watie, and a few others, he found himself alone among his 
people. In 1871, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad and the 
Atlantic & Pacific railroad penetrated the territory. Colonel Boudi- 
not, ever willing and anxious to welcome everything which would 
tend, in his opinion, to elevate and advance his people in the scale 
of civilization, welcomed the approach of these highways of civili- 
zation with enthusiasm at a large concourse of people at Chetopa, 
Kansas, in 1871. He drove the first spike of a railroad rail ever laid 
in the Indian territory. Hon. Robert S. Stevens, then General Man- 
ager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad, and now a member 
of Congress from the Thirty-first New York District, drove the last 
spike in the road, at the same time in the State of Kansas. 

This act of Boudinot was treasured up against him by the anti- 
progressive party, which from this time on, up to the time of his 
death in 1880, was led by Colonel William P. Adair, a relative of 
Boudinot, and a member of the delegation he brought on with him 
to Washington in 1865. 
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The bold and aggressive policy which Colonel Boudinot advo- 
cated with reference to the division of lands in severalty, the estab- 
lishment of United States Courts in the territory, and a delegate in 
Congress, was attributed to unworthy motives. Without the slight- 
est proof, he was charged with being in the pay of the railroads, and 
with being subsidized by them to procure legislation which would 
give to them a large part of the lands belonging to the Indians. In 
vain did Colonel Boudinot point to the provisions of the bills he had 
drafted and advocated, and showed that it was impossible for the 
railroads to acquire a single acre under them. The tide of popular 
prejudice was against him. His old friends, Adair and others, who 
followed his lead in 1865-6-7, who were now in power, denounced 
him as a traitor, and his life was threatened and sought. 

Even as late as September, 1881, he received the following men- 
acing document. We present it just as it was written: 


Cherokee Nation 
Sept 14th 1881 

Mr E C Boudinot 

Sir you have been making speches and uttering sentiments 
for years that are not only Treasonable but very offensive to the cherokee Na- 
tion and people you have advocated the Policy of sectionizing and allotting our 
country you have sided with Land grabers and RailRoad corporations and have 
stood side by side with the enemies of your Race and peopie and have forfeit- 
ed your Rights in the common property and government of the cherokee peo- 
ple by every act which defines a traitor and an enemy of his Race you are 
Therefore ordered to keep out of this country and to remain away from it as we 
do not intend that you shall enjoy one farthing of Benefit from a country and 
Fund that you have done so much to despoil, you have sold your Birthright 
here for a mess of Potage and that is all that we ever intend you to enjoy If 
you ever enter this country for the purpus of advocating your Hellish Policy you 
will have to take your own Life in your hand in order to do it We therefore re- 
spectfully ask you to stay away remember the fate of your Ancestors and others 
who have gone before you. A hint to the wise should be sufficint 

yours truly 
Committee of Safety 


Colonel Boudinot was not dismayed or intimidated by these 
threats; he has not abated one jot or tittle of the views he advocated 
at Fort Smith in 1865, but has waited patiently for time and reason 
to do him justice. That time is near at hand. Already his views in 
respect to the division of lands in severalty, the organization of 
United States Courts in the Indian territory, and a delegate in Con- 
gress, are the avowed policy of the government. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, in their reports, 
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and the President of the United States, in his late annual message 
to Congress, recommended these very things, while the sober second 
thought of the intelligent class of the Indian people are fast con- 
vincing them that Colonel Boudinot is their friend whose counsel is 
worth considering. 

The best evidence that Colonei Boudinot is, and always has been, 
sincere and honest in the advocacy of his ideas on the Indian ques- 
tion, and has that courage of his convictions which should challenge 
respect from foe, as well as friend, is, that although on these subjects 
he has been more prominent than any public man in the country for 
sixteen years, and has been the best abused man in the country in 
relation to these matters, those who know him best in Washington 
‘‘believe in him.”” Such men as Senators Voorhees, Garland, Vest, 
General Sherman, Joe Blackburn, and scores of others who might be 
mentioned, have unwavering faith in his integrity and honesty of 
purpose. With the exception of ingrates who deserted him because 
he advocated measures not considered popular, the friends he made 
in 1860, when he was twenty-four years of age, are his steadfast 
friends of to-day. An interesting incident, illustrative of his capac- 
ity for making friends, may not be out of place. General Dudley 
M. DuBose, of Georgia, was a member of Congress some years ago. 
A warm friendship sprang up between him and Colonel Boudinot. 
The general was succeeded by Alexander Stephens, and Boudinot 
did not meet him for several years. During the interval, General 
DuBose had occasion to visit that portion of his State where Colonel 
Boudinot was born. Stopping one night in that region with a friend, 
his host mentioned the fact that the Cherokees once occupied that 
part of the country, and that the bones of some of their distin- 
guished people reposed on the hillside close by. He told General 
DuBose that the grave of Mrs. Boudinot, the wife of a Cherokee 
chief, was still taken care of on an adjoining hill. General DuBose 
immediately said, ‘‘Why I have a friend of that name in Washing- 
ton, whose name is Elias C. Boudinot. I wonder if this can be the 
grave ofhis relative?” Impatient to ascertain, he borrowed a horse 
and rode tothe grave. Pushing aside the rank grasses and bushes, he 
read on the tombstone these words: 

‘* Here lie the mortal remains of Harriet Gold, wife of Elias Bou- 
dinot, of the Cherokee nation,” with the date of ‘her birth and 
death. General DuBose was convinced that this was the grave of 
the mother of his friend, Colonel Boudinot. A large hickory tree 
had grown up at the head of the grave, into which General DuBose 
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climbed, and cut from its spreading branches a good-sized walking 
stick, which he immediately sent by express to Colonel Boudinot, 
and which Colonel Boudinot had neatly and appropriately mounted, 
with a suitable inscription, telling of the place from which it came, 
and the kind donor who presented it. 

Colonel Boudinot is a lawyer by profession. He is the only In- 
dian who is a member of the Supreme Court bar of the United 
States. He is a mason of the thirty-second degree. 

Though a Democrat in politics, he possesses the confidence and 
esteem of all classes of the people of Arkansas, without distinction 
of party. In 1860, he was chairman of the Arkansas Democratic 
State Committee, and editor of the Little Rock Zrwe Democrat, the 
leading Democratic paper in the State. On two occasions since 
1866, he has been chosen by Arkansas State Conventions as a dele- 
gate at large to national conventions. 

Colonel Boudinot is extremely popular in Washington society, and 
contributes largely to the enjoyment of the many entertainments to 
which he is invited. 

He is, perhaps, the best known man on the streets of Washing- 
ton, and hasa pleasant smile and kind word for every one he meets. 

Marcus J. WRIGHT. 


{For the Bivouac.] 


UNDER BOTH FLAGS. 


HE veteran, like Mark Twain’s Arabian horse, 
looked as if he wished to lean against a fence 
and ¢hink, to let his memory run back to the 
time when, in the late war, he served acceptably 
under both the stars and stripes of the Union 
and the battle-cross of the Confederacy. 

The interest in his strangely-varied experi- 
ence is much enhanced because he succeeded in escaping court-mar- 
tial, and because, unlike most veterans, he can not be persuaded to 
tell Azs story of the war; but could this reticence be overcome, it 
would be substantially as told for him by one who served with him in 
the cavalry branch of the Confederate service. 

His political education was entirely neglected, and though the 
Missouri Compromise, Dred Scott Decision, Squatter Sovereignty, 
and Territorial Rights were often discussed in his hearing, yet they 
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seemed to make no impression, and it is not probable that he yet un- 
derstands their import, but when the Confederates trained their guns 
on Fort Sumpter, the discussion fro and con became so violent and 
animated that every youngster in the Tennessee hills could not but 
hear it; there were flag raisings, music of drum and fife, speakings, 
recruitings, and busy preparations for the contest, on every hand. 
Middle and West Tennessee were on fire with enthusiasm for the 
Southern cause and the blaze swept apace across the mountains until 
neither Andy of the people, nor the fighting parson, was sufficiently 
powerful to stay the advancing flames. 

Unionists fled to Kentucky by by-paths, or concealed themselves 
in the mountain fastnesses; the whole land was vociferous with 
Southern song, and military camps were everywhere alive with com- 
panies in the evolutions of the drill. 

The young men of his neighborhood were loyal to the flag which 
their Wautauga regiment helped to consecrate in the revoiution of 
’76, and, as a consequence of this devotion to the Union,were hiding 
in the mountain rendezvous, somewhere between Greenville and 
Rogersville, and were looked upon by the Southern people as bush- 
whackers. 

He was the captain’s companion, and was with him one day when 
a company of Southern cavalry dashed unexpectedly into the re- 
treat, the captain was killed, several wounded, and our friend was 
made captive. The rebels gathered up a lot of cattle, some bacon 
in impressed teams, ate every cooked article of food for miles around, 
drank every drop of whisky in that part of the country, and then 
turned their horses heads toward their camp in Hawkins county. 
When this was reached our captive was forced into the Confederate 
service, but not unwillingly, for, as he did not comprehend political 
questions, it mattered but little to him if he added to his stock of 
ignorance, an acquiescence in the principle which the Southrons 
called ‘‘ State Rights,” so long as the country was as pleasant as his 
own mountain home, and the prospect for something to eat and drink 
even more promising than it was at home. 

His command was marched through Cumberland Gap into Ken- 
tucky, fought at Perryville, skirmished around Danville and then 
marched back again, contended with the enemy at Stone River, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Winchester, Hagerstown, Martinsburg, Ab- 
ingdon, in fact, traveled, soldiered, and fought in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, 
spent some of the best years of his life in the ranks of the Confeder- 
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ate soldiery without knowing or caring for what they fought, but al- 
ways with evident enjoyment of the excitement of the skirmish and 
battle. He was a general favorite and was exempted from the labor 
of wood-chopping, or the drudgery of cooking, but submitted un- 
complainingly to the imposition of more than his share of blankets 
and rations when on the long marches, because he well knew that 
the others were called upon to do the brunt of the fighting. 

If he could be made to speak, he doubtless would complain that 
many of those who served with him under Forrest, Wheeler, Pe- 
gram,or Fitz Lee, scarcely give him a look of recognition as they pass, 
though his poverty compels him still to wear his war clothes, and 
could he know that the greater number of them have assumed titles 
which they neither wore in 1861, nor won on the field of battle, and 
that others having turned away from the burial of the Confederacy, 
put on sackcloth and ashes, and are now doing penance pleasantly 
with the salaries and perquisites of office under the government they 
attempted to shatter. Could he know these things, he would, per- 
haps, not be displeased at the following account of his conspicuous 
absence from his command during the waning day of the Confeder- 
acy. ‘Thecontrolling powers ordered that he be transferred from a 
Tennessee to a Kentucky command and he was en route to this when 
the Federals, who were after the salt of the Confederacy, captured 
him in the streets of Abingdon, Virginia, and treated him so well 
that his patriotism, so long dormant, revived wonderfully, especially 
at the sight of a plenitude of rations, and hillsides as pleasant to 
look upon in the fading light of State Rights, as his own free hills in 
East Tennessee. 

He, therefore, became ouce more a follower of the old flag, and 
was with the legions in blue when the war closed and, then, entirely 
useless he was discharged, turned out, as it were, to die neglected 
by all. He is nowa decided believer in the peaceful ways of life. 

The story ended, the veteran gave us a suspicious look out of his 
weary old eyes, thena nicker which broadened into a regular ‘‘ horse 
laugh,” and showed a set of teeth on which any competent farrier 
would count years to the number of twenty-three. Let us leave 
the old horse to think on and lean, if he please, on the fence, be- 
cause he served well under two flags. W. M. MarrINeER. 
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FROM SAILOR’S CREEK TO JOHNSON’S ISLAND, LAKE ERIE. 


P HEN Ewell’s corps surrendered, or rather was captured 
at Sailor’s Creek, after a stubborn fight, it was 
strange to see the eagerness with which every Fed- 
eral private soldier desired to capture for himself 
some Confederate officer, so as to get possession of 
his side-arms. As an example, a lieutenant in our na- 
val brigade was ordered by a frivate in some regi- 
ment upon the penalty of instant death, and with 
his musket leveled, to hand over his side-arms. To 
this demand the lieutenant, drawing his pistol, 
quietly replied, ‘‘ I will only surrender my side-arms 
to a commissioned officer. I don’t believe your gun is loaded, and 
I KNow my pistol is, so pop away!” The soldier quietly ‘‘ shoul- 
dered arms,” and went his way, the lieutenant in a few minutes there- 
after, delivered his arms to a Federal officer, never having been cap- 
tured before. Our surrender was entirely different from what I had 
imagined. The Federal soldiers mingled freely with our men ; the 
best feeling prevailed. They all, as far as I could see, freely and 
eagerly divided their rations with the men they had been fighting all 
day, and would say, ‘‘Well, Johnnie, we have got you. Aint you 
glad the war is over?” etc. I can’t say how the other ‘‘ Johnnies” 
felt, but I was truly glad and thankful that I was done fighting and 
being fought, and I spent that nightin an old barn immediately across 
Sailor’s creek, where a great many officers were corraled, in the most 
perfect security and peaceful sleep I had enjoyed for many a long 
day. The next morning we were marched off towards Burkville 
Junction, meeting one continuous line of soldiers, all finely equipped 
and radiant with success. Zhey had us at last and Grant's whole army 
felt it. 1 was particularly struck with the negro troops we met; 
they all wanted to know ‘‘whar is dem rebel nigger sogers? dey is 
de ones we want togit at.” The Confederates had raised some ne- 
gro troops, but how many I never heard, or whether they were ever 
under fire. We reached Burkville Junction late that evening, and 
were put in the ‘‘ bull pen.” There were many regiments of Fed- 
eral troops there. They came to the “bull pen,” divided their 
rations with us, talked with us, and in many instances gave us 
money,as in my own case: While talking to a lotof them,and telling 
them ‘‘ Mars Bob” would whip them yet, a Federal soldier asked 
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me if I had not been a midshipman, saying he had been in the 
marine corps and stationed at Annapolis. I told him I had, and he 
insisted upon my taking five dollarsin greenbacks. I heard not one 
word of reproach or insult, but all were kind, and all seemed glad 
the war was over, and expected us to feel glad we were whipped, 
also. The next day we reached Petersburg, Virginia, where, through 
the kindness of General Roger A. Pryor, I was paroled for forty- 
eight hours. By this time the town was filled with soldiers paroled 
at Appomattox, and I could easily have gone home, since when I 
returned to the Petersburg & Weldon depot, which was used as a 
guard-house, the guard insisted as I was already paroled, I could 
not enter; but an officer coming along read my parole, and I was es- 
corted in. From there we were sent to City Point, put on a trans- 
port and sent to Fortress Monroe. When we arrived in sight of 
the naval vessels in Hampton Roads, I noticed all the flags at half- 
mast. I at once knew that some very prominent man was dead, and 
supposed that Grant or some of his corps commanders had been 
killed while pursuing Lee. On reaching the wharf we were told of 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassination by the maniac Booth. My spirits fell 
two hundred per cent., as I knew that all hope of being paroled on 
reaching Washington City was over, and I THEN regretted that I had 
not taken the guard’s advice and gone home from Petersburg. 
Among the many hundreds of prisoners present, I heard but one 
sentiment, and that was one of horror and disapprobation, and I 
then believed and still believe, that even had not Lee been captured, 
and Booth had reached our lines, he would have been promptly sur- 
rendered by the army. 


On our arrival at Washington City we were marched through the 


city under the guard of some negro troops. The people were in- 
tensely excited, and we were everywhere greeted with yells, etc., of 
‘* damned assassins,” ‘‘ kill them,” etc. Some officer in our party 
seeing the situation of himself and of us all, told the sergeant of 
of the guard that ‘‘we” (the Confederate) prisoners, did not pro- 
pose to stand there and be mobbed, and that if he and his guard 
could not protect us, we would he forced to take their muskets and 
protect ourselves. Allthis time an angry and mongrel crowd, com- 
posed mostly of negroes and bummers, was gathering around us, ut- 
tering all kinds of threats, and demanding the guerrilla, Mosby. To 
the Confederate officers’ request or demand, the negro sergeant re- 
plied, ‘‘Stand back dar white man. I’se gwine to pertect you. ” 
Fortunately, before the mob could find a leader, the authorities sent 
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down some companies of the ‘*Veteran Reserve Corps,” who quick- 
ly and without any ceremony dispersed the mob, and we were safely 
landed inside the walls of the Old Capitol prison, commanded at 
that time by Colonel Coalby, a West Pointer, I think, but at any 
rate, a nice gentleman and courteous officer. ‘The mob having made 
some demonstrations against the prison the night before (the night 
after, or the night of Mr. Lincoln’s death), every precaution was 
taken by Colonel Coalby to prevent any attack. ‘The prisoners 
were forbidden to approach the windows, or show themseves at all, 
and we were told by Colonel Coalby that he had issued orders to his 
guards to fire on any man seen at the windows. This was a wise 
precaution, as in the excited state of the community, the least thing 
would have provoked a riot, and, of course, they would have made 
for the poor ‘‘ Johnnies” confined in the Old Capitol. The funeral 
procession passed by when Mr. Lincoln’s remains were carried to 
Springfield, but I don’t think any of us saw anything of the cortege 
as we kept quiet and ‘laid low,” not wishing, after having escaped 
so many times, to be then shot. 

After remaining in the Old Capitol for nearly a month or three 
weeks, we were sent to Johnson’s Island. While at the Old Capitol, 
Colonel Coalby was as considerate and as kind as circumstances 
would admit, he would freely discuss the war, with us, and upon 
one occasion, while a Confederate major was making the statement 
that he was about ready to doubt the existence of a God, as the 
Southern men and women had prayed so truly and faithfully for suc- 
cess, he was interrupted by Colonel Coalby, who said, ‘* Major, I 
think you are wrong; now J believe there is not only ove God, but 
THREE, and they are all Yankees.” Itis needless to say ‘‘ that brought 
down the house.” 

On our way from Washington to Johnson’s Island, we were in 
charge, when on the train, of a young lieutenant who had recently 
graduated at West Point, and a guard of about thirty or forty of the 
‘“‘Veteran Reserve Corps,” but in marching through Baltimore we 
were turned over to the care of the home guard—these men had 
never heard a shot, and I wish I could remember the name of the 
brute who commanded them—I remember he was a renegade South- 
ron. Here we were taunted by these stay-at-home fellows; but you 
may rest assured they got the worst of it. While resting on one of 
the streets a lovely lady walked up and down the lines, evidently 
looking for some acquaintance, husband, lover, or friend. The officer 
in command noticed her and ordered, so as to be heard by her and 
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many of us, two of his guards ‘‘to follow her and shoot the d—n . 
rebel officer she spoke to.”’ The lady passed along quietiy, looking in- 
tently at every face, at length she saw ¢he face she was searching for. 
She made no sign, nor spoke, but she looked more than all words could 
have expressed—then smiled, turned, and left. We were then or- 
dered forward and put on the cars, and taken to Johnson’s Island via 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Columbus, Ohio, where we remained 
until paroled and sent to our (in many cases) far distant Southern 
homes. R. A. Camo. 


[For the Bivovac,] 
BATTLE AT WINCHESTER. 


(From my Diary.) 


(;USKETRY and cannon firing began early this 
morning (June 74, 7863,), but not near us. Mrs, 
D. came over to stay with me, as her house 
was unprotected and within the range of the 
shells. 

We sat together in the dining-room, before 
the windows, looking to the west, and had an 
uninterrupted view of what was going on in that direction. It seemed 
strange to be sitting quietly in a rocking-chair and watching the 
progress of a battle, but so we did, and were not very much dis- 
composed. We were yet on the outskirts, and could see the troops 
deploying, skirmish lines thrown forward, mounted men galloping 
from one point to another, batteries wheeling into position, and 
every now and then the thunder of cannon andthe shriek of shells 
greeted our ears. Still they were at a distance, these sights and 
sounds, and there we sat all the sweet June morning and watched 
and listened, and occasionally shrank a little when a shell came 
crashing through the trees not far off. A battery was on the same 
hill opposite our house that, one year ago, the Confederates stormed 
and took, and sent its defenders panic-stricken down the hillside, 
or rolling in the dust. Thick and fast the shells presently come, 
one after another, from a Confederate battery, and the answering 
shots are from the fort. We are just in their path—one battery is 
south of us and the fort is slightly east of north. So they go 
whizzing, screaming, and coming down with a dreadful thud, or 
crash, and then burst. We hold our breath, and cover our eyes till 
they pass. I gather all the children in till the firing ceases. 

About noon there is comparative quiet, and Mrs. D. goes home 
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with her children. I begin to fear that the attack has failed, and 
the Confederates are retiring, but it is only the lull before another 
and greater storm. 

About three o’clock I went out on the porch to see what was going 
on. The children were playing in the vard; high on the opposite 
hill the same battery spouted flame at intervals, and the fort slowly 
responded. Men were passing and repassing, and many looked 
pale and anxious. Some wearily dropped down and went to sleep 
under the trees. 

My two little boys, D and R , seemed to forget the shells, 
and were playing, running and catching the men as they passed, 
saying, “‘I take you prisoner.” Though there was a cessation of 
the firing ina great measure, the faces of the passing groups of men, 
or stragglers, as they were, did not look less anxious. I heard one 
officer telling another that Mulligan was hourly expected frcm Cum- 
berland to relieve them. Then I felt comfortable, to know that they 
needed relief. 

I was, up to that time, ignorant of the state of affairs, and of all 
except what was to be seen from my point of observation. 

At five o’clock I again went and stood in the porch, dejectedly 
fancying that the attempt had failed, and we were again left to our 
fate. Two officers stood within hearing, leaning against a tree—a 
linden tree that grew close to the house door, and filled the air with 
perfume. They were pale, and looked disturbed as they talked in 
low tones to each other. 

Suddenly a blaze of fire from those western hills, from which 
Mulligan was to issue for their relief. ‘*That is Mulligan,” said one. 
‘Mulligan has come!” echoed from all around; but the shout was 
suddenly silenced when they saw the direction in which the balls 
were sent. Straight into their works they plunged, and soon a dusky 
line was seen making its way towards their outer works. Crashing 
of cannon and rattle of muskety till those were taken, and then the 
guns were turned on the fort. Then it seemed as if shells poured 
from every direction at once. One battery rushed through our yard, 
he horses wounded and bleeding, the men wounded also and pale 
with fright. More horses, more artillery, and pale, flying men rush 
by where I stood. Hurrying groups of stragglers, and officers with- 
out swords and bareheaded; they were all hastening. up to the fort, 
which they had imagined was a place of safety. 

General Milroy, with a few of his body-guard, galloped by. I saw 
his pale, agitated face as he passed within a few feet of me, and felt 
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sorry for him; so, following my impulse of being kind, I bowed to 
him, from pure sympathy, for I really did, at the time, feel for his 
misfortunes, though I would not have averted them. I knew him, 
and he had often been kind to me. He may have thought my salu- 
tation a piece of mock respect; but, whatever he thought or felt, 
he bowed low, till his plume almost touched his horse’s mane. 

The fort was all the time sending its huge shot and shell over and 
through the town to the place where our troops were, and from the 
west proceeded a blaze of fire and a cloud of smoke, that carried 
death into their stronghold, into which they were crowding by hun- 
dreds. 

Until now they seemed to be flying tothe fort for safety, and it was 
pitiable to see them, as they were hurrying by, turn their eyes to the 
west, pause, and look bewildered, then look around for a place of 
safety, and finally avail themselves of the only spot the shells did 
not reach—the angle of our house. I had retreated there with my 
little children when the shot and shell began to fly so fast and burst 
all around the house; and then, as I sat on the porch bench, men 
came crowding in. Now, a surgeon, bringing a wounded man; he, 
the surgeon, looked so humble and frightened that I did not at first 
recognize in him the same one who had behaved so insultingly last 
winter, when he demanded my house. He goes away, but soon 
comes back, more frightened and agitated than ever. 

I tried to comfort the wounded man who sat on the bench by me, 
but he was past comfort; a ball was lodged in his throat, and he sat 
with his poor, wretched face distorted with pain through all those 
weary hours. Close to me he sat, and the hard breathing, as he 
struggled to keep the blood from choking him, was dreadful to hear. 
Crowd after crowd of men continued to pour into the porch, until it 
was packed full; then they pressed as closely as they could, to be 
sheltered by the wall. Ambulances were backed up to let out their 
loads of wounded, and horses reared, frantic with pain from their 
bleeding wounds; some were streaming with blood, with their poor 
eyes stretched wide with pain and fear. All made an effort to crowd 
in there, and the close atmosphere was almost suffocating. I could 
not move, or hide the dreadful sight from my eyes. 

All the while the batteries thundered; the booming of cannon, 
the screaming of shells (who that has once heard that sound can 
ever forget it?), and the balls of light go shooting over our heads, 
followed by that fearful explosion. All this weary while the children 
were leaning on my lap. [ was holding my poor little H——, R—, 
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and N , who were perfectly composed, looking up at the shells as 
they flew over and came crashing down. D , poor, little four- 
year-old baby, hid his face in my lap and sobbed. Old Aunt W 
sat not far off crying and wringing her hands. ‘‘Oh, Miss . 
you will all be killed!” said she. I did not know whether we would 
or not; it really seemed impossible that we could come out of that 
chaos alive. One object my eyes were so fascinated with, that I 
could scarcely withdraw them; it was the face of Tuss. A more 
abject-looking wretch it would be difficult to conceive of. The ex- 
pression of woe on his ugly, old face was ludicrous; his eyes were 
fixed on me with a beseeching look, as if I could help himif I would. 
He remembered, no doubt, his past misconduct, and that must have 
given an additional sting to his distress. 


At last the sun has set, and the firing is less constant; soon it 
ceases altogether. Some of the men make a move as if to go away, 
but only saunter off a few steps and stop in the yard; some get to 
laughing and talking, the reaction from anxiety and dread. These 
same men had been fighting for two days. Some looked really 
happy, and, I doubt not, felt greatly relieved. I went to the kitchen 
and had some milk boiled for the wounded man that had sat near 
me. He tried to take it, but could not. I had him taken in and 
laid on the lounge in the hall; others followed, and, before I knew it, 
there were at least fifty men in the house. They asked permission to 
come in, it is true, but it was useless, I knew, to withhold it, for they 
were many and I was one, and I did not then know the result of the 
contest. After dark I left the children with Aunt W——, and walked 
out in the yard. Most of the men and all of the officers had dis- 
persed, except those who were in the house. They had gone, I do 
not know where. Some of the ambulances, with wounded, and all 
the horses had gone. 

I met two gentlemen, neighbors, near the house. They said our 
forces had captured nearly all of Milroy’s command. While that 
lull was taking place in the middle of the day, Early was silently 
making his way around to the rear of the enemy, and suddenly burst 
on them with his batteries, in the manner I have described. When 
I went into the house the floors were all covered with men, some 
asleep, and others preparing for it by stacking their muskets in a 
corner and stretching themselves on the floor. It was vain to try 
to get any supper for the children and myself, so I took them up 
stairs and sent them to bed without even shutting a house door. 
What is the use? Have I not a strong guard down stairs ? 

VoL. II, No. r1—29. 
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I did lock my chamber door, and went to bed and slept soundly, 
but the scenes of the day floated through my brains all night—the 
maneuvering troops, the horsemen scudding over the hills, shells 
flying, men rushing back and forth, artillery, infantry, and ambu- 
lances confusedly hurrying by, and the summer sunshine on all around 
just as in peaceful and happy days. 

June 15th. 1 was awakened at dawn by cannon; dressed and went 
down. The floor was still covered with sleeping men, for they were 
very weary. I pushed one with my foot to arouse him, and told him 
to wake the others. I waited for them to go, and invited them to 
depart, but still they lingered. The cannon had ceased. 1 went to 
the front door, and there, filing into the yard, was a column of gray 
coats! I could not refrain, but waved my handkerchief high over 
myhead. They came up and halted before the door. I told an officer 
the Federals were there, and he asked me to send them out. I told 
them to go, and each one laid his musket down and walked sadly out. 
I then went out, and ran through the wet grass of the orchard, up 
the hill, to the fort. The United States flag was still waving in the 
fresh morning breeze, but not a soldier was to be seen. They had 
all gone, and destroyed nothing. I stood looking with amazement 
at the immense work they had constructed so near me, and I had 
never seen it before, though I had been consumed with curiosity to do 
so for a long time, and took the first opportunity that offered to inves- 
tigate it. 

Some one came galloping up the hill. It was a young officer I 
knew. While I was talking with him a general officer and staff came 
galloping up, and and I descended and went home. 

Some one told me that, in the early morning, long before light, 
many ladies, expecting our men to come in, hadassembled to greet 
them; and, as the marching column drew near, they, with one accord, 
burst into singing ‘‘The Bonny Blue Flag.” The bands all stopped 
and the troops stood still! till they had finished, and then their shouts 
rent the air. 
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**All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 

** Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket.” 

*Tis nothing; a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of a battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men— 
Moaning alone, all alone, the death rattle. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldier is peacefully dreaming ; 

Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming. 

A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest leaves slowly is creeping ; 

While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep watch—for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

Thinking of the two on the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain ; 

His gun falls slack—his face, dark and grim, 
Glows gently with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 
For the mother, may heaven defend her! 


The moon seems to shine as brightly as then, 
That night when the love, yet unspoken, 

Leaped up to his lips, and when murmured vows 
Were pledged, to be ever unbroken ; 

Then, drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree, 
The footstep is lagging and weary, 

Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shade of a forest so dreary. 

Hark! Was it the wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it the moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 

It looked like a rifle--‘* Ha! Mary, good-bye!” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and splashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket’s off duty forever! 
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{For the Bivovac.] 


A NICE PAIR OF MOCCASINS. 


O doubt many an old foot-soldier of the Army 
of Tennessee has, since the war, recalled witha 
pang the march over the rough roads across North 
Alabama from Birmingham to Florence, on 
Hood’s disastrous flank movement to Nashville, 
Tennessee. I think it was in the latter part of 
October, or early in November, 1864. I havea 
painful recollection that the weather was anything but comfortable, 
being cold, rainy, and sleety most of the time, and the road we 
marched sometimes hilly and stony, and at others so muddy and 
sticky that a poor infantry or artilleryman had to halt every few min- 
utes, and, with his knife or a stick, scrape from his foot the accumu- 
lations of mud, which proved a serious impediment to his progress. 
No doubt that road, when the mud dried up, was found well 
strewn with old shoes, for there were not many on the soldiers’ feet 
when we reached Florence. Our shoes were not in the best condi- 
tion when we left Birmingham, none having been issued to our 
battery, that I recollect, since we had been flanked out of Atlanta. 
Long before we reached Florence, mine had so completely given out 
that they had ceased to be a protection to my feet, but were rather 
an aggravation, the small, rough pebbles working in and causing 
such frequent halts and unlimberings to dislodge them, and limber- 
ings up again to resume the march, that I began to fear I would have 
to be classed among the stragglers. So, I can’t say I felt very sorry 
when, after limping down a gravelly hill as fast as I could to catch 
up with the battery, suffering torment at every step, I found my gun 
(a brass twelve-pound Napoleon) stuck in a mud-hole in the valley. 
Ah! thought I, here’s a chance for a good rest, and immediately 
sought a rock or a log on the road-side to sit down upon; but before 
I could locate myself to my satisfaction, the order came, ‘All 
hands to the wheels.” After a severe tug of horses and men, the 
gun went on, and so did the men; but, alas, one of them, your hum- 
ble servant, was in the predicament of ‘‘my son John,” of the 
nursery rhyme, ‘‘ with one shoe off and one shoe on.” 

However, I did not mourn my misfortune long, for my right foot 
felt so light and comfortable “ going it alone” in the soft mud, and 
my left so heavy and painful, with about five pounds extra of the 
same mud to take up and put down at every step, that I thought it 
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was a great waste of energy, and that I would equalize the forces by 
discarding the other shoe on the road. It might come handy, I 
thought, to some poor fellow in the rear who may have lost his left 
under similar circumstances, or ‘‘ been left” in some other way. 
This worked very well for a little while, and I would have been a 
happy ‘‘ Confed.” if there had been soft mud all the way to Florence. 
But we soon struck hilly and gravelly roads again, and I then became 
convinced of what I had often suspected before, viz: that your humble 
servant was slightly zon compos mentis. Now,1 had, luckily for me, a 
messmate, whose maiden name was “ Uncle Jake,” who had been, and 
remained, my fides achates, from the organization to the surrender of 
the battery. Uncle Jake had long legs, a narrow body, an aston- 
ishing appetite, and a very big heart. I often wondered how it was 
that his heart and stomach did not crowd each other uncomfortably 
in carrying on their respective operations in such contracted quarters 
as his narrow frame afforded; but there seemed to be always room 
for both, and I have often profited by their harmonious action. 
Especially do I remember, with gratitude, how many a time on the 
weary night marches between Dalton and Atlanta he has relieved me 
of the heavy burden of two or three days’ corn-pone rations by 
swapping one of hard-tack therefor; thus manifesting, not only the 
bigness of his heart, but also the great capacity of his stomach, and 
enabling me to keep up with the column on several occasions when 
I might otherwise (weakened as I was by dysentery) have fallen 
back in dangerous proximity to the skirmishing in the rear. But, be- 
sides the good qualities just mentioned, he had others of the head 
quite as marked. He was noted for his good, hard sense, and was 
a handy man to have around in almost any emergency, in camp, on 
the march, or on the battle-field. He could sew as neatly and put 
on as nice a patch as any woman; could make a better-looking artillery 
cap than was issued by the quartermaster department ; could bind up 
a wound as well as any surgeon; and, as for getting a gun out of diffi- 
culty on a bad road, there was not his equal in the battery. He was 
full of resources, and could always produce from one or the other of 
his two capacious haversacks something or other which would prove 
useful in almost any emergency. 

Now, Uncle Jake told me I was a fool when I left my last shoe 
on the road, remarking that “a half a corn-pone is better than no 
rations at all;” and, as I said before, as soon as we got out of the 
bottom and struck the hills again, I found it out. <A few hundred 
yards’ marching on hard, stony ground convinced me that a ‘‘change 
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of base’ was necessary, and, as was usual with me whenever I got 
into a bad fix, I relied upon Uncle Jake to help me out. So we held 
a council of war as we trudged along behind the caisson (which was 
in his charge), and it was decided to sacrifice the thinnest of the 
three blankets, which were our common property, and, at the next 
halt, cut as many strips from it to wrap my feet in as were needed, 
and to secure his own shoes from deserting him at the next mud-hole, 
as one of mine had done. In the meanwhile, I was allowed to steal 
a ride on the caisson (which was strictly against orders) until we got 
on soft ground again. At the next halt this plan was carried into 
execution, and I resumed the march on foot. For awhile I was in 
a comparatively happy frame of mind, my feet being well padded 
beneath and skillfully wrapped up in such a way as not to interfere 
with the movement of the ankles. But this did not last long. The 
strips were soon cut through by the gravel, and frequent halts were 
required to repair damages, and when we struck a muddy stretch of 
road again they accumulated such a heavy load that I found it im- 
possible to keep up with the battery thus handicapped, and fell some 
distance behind. 

Straggling along late that afternoon, hoping every moment to find 
the battery in camp, and scheming how I could improve upon my 
present foot-gear, I chanced to pass a farm-yard where some beeves 
were being slaughtered, preparatory to issuing rations. I stopped to 
rest awhile and watch the operation, and, if a favorable opportunity 
offered, endeavor to secure a piece of liver, of which I was vety 
fond, for my supper. Having interviewed the butchers for this pur- 
pose, and finding that the only liver worth having was already secured 
for some officers’ mess, I was turning sadly away to. resume my 
march when I noticed two shanks with the skin on, which had been 
thrown aside as worthless. And now a brilliant and original idea 
seized me, such as, perhaps, comes to a man but once in a lifetime (at 
any rate, such an idea never came to me but once, and I wished ever 
since it had stayed away). 

‘‘What a nice pair of moccasins they would make!” So I 
hastily picked up the shanks, still warm, and hurried on as fast as I 
could to camp, unconsciously hugging my prize to my breast, while 
through my brain, keeping time to my step and the melancholy 
‘¢ flip-flap, flip-flap”’ of the wet and muddy strips of blanket around 
my feet, ran this refrain, ‘‘A nice pair of moccasins, moccasins, 
moccasins.” 

A few minutes more brought me to our bivouac close by the road- 
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side, by which time it was nearly dark, and few of the company no- 
ticed me enter with my prize, which was lucky for me, as things turned 
out, or I should have been dubbed ‘‘ cow-heels” for the balance of 
the campaign. 

Uncle Jake had picked out as Gry a spot as could be found in the 
neighborhood for our couch, and had already a rousing fire burning 
at the foot of it, metaphorically speaking, when I came in. ‘‘ Hello!” 
said he, ‘‘ what have you got there? Is it roast marrow-bones, or 
ox-tail soup for supper to-night?” ‘* You can make what you please 
out of ’em after I have skinned ’em,” said I, throwing the shanks 
down, ‘‘ but I am going to have a nice pair of moccasins, / am, and 
I want you to help me make’em.” ‘‘ What! out of the green hide? 
How are you going to do it?” You help me‘skin ’em,” said I, 
‘¢and I will show you a trick which, I am proud to say, is original.” 
I knew I could rely upon finding among the contents of one of 
Uncle Jake’s haversacks the necessary materials, and felt no uneasi- 
ness as to the ways and means of accomplishing my purpose. So, 
after eating a supper of boiled beef and corn-dodgers, washed down 
with a pint of corn coffee without sugar or milk, I proposed to com- 
mence operations. 

‘*All right,” says Uncle Jake, ‘ but, if you will take my advice, 
you will throw those darned things away, and let me fix you up a 
trick that is not original.” But no, I would have my own way. So, 
having lighted our pipes, we set to work, and, after much cutting 
and fitting, I had my feet sewed up in as nice a pair of moccasins, I 
thought, as Leather Stockings, Sitting Bull, or any other heathen, 
could have improvised for the occasion. 

But ‘‘alas! for the vanity of human hope.” ‘* The wisest plans 
of men and mice gang aft aglee,” says the poet, a sentiment I fully 
appreciate. 

Uncle Jake had warned we that I was having the ‘‘ darned things 
sewed on too tight,” and that they ought to have plenty of room to 
shrink, but I heeded him not. They felt so warm and soft and com- 
fortable to my poor, tired and lacerated feet that I cou!d not imagine 
they would ever feel otherwise. Besides, I had learned at school 
that heat expands and cold contracts, and, as I would lie with my 
feet close to the fire, which would be burning all night, they would 
have no chance to contract that night, and the mud and slush of the 
road would be sure to keep them moist and soft on the morrow, and 
so I should be able to make the balance of the march in comparative 
comfort. 
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And thus mentally arguing away all lingering doubts raised by 
Uncle Jake’s warnings, my mind at rest on the subject of shoes, and 
in a spirit of thankfulness remembering even the quartermasters in 
my prayers, I wrapped myself in my blanket, and, with head pillowed 
upon the root of a tree and my feet stretched out close to the fire, 
fell into a heavy, blissful sleep. 

It was near morning when this blissful sleep was broken by a 
horrid nightmare. I was sitting on a log beside a flowing river, 
dangling my feet in the water to cool the fever in them, after a hard 
day’s march, when a horrid and curious creature, with the head of an 
alligator and the horns and hoofs of an ox, seized them in his jaws 
and tried with all his might to pull me into the water. I quickly threw 
my arm around a stout branch beside me, and held on for dear life, 
almost paralyzed with fear. Tug as he would he could not dislodge 
me. He was crunching my feet, however, and what seemed strange 
to me was that I was uttering the most agonizing cries for assistance 
from my comrades around me, who remained perfectly indifferent 
and apparently unconscious of the tragedy being enacted before their 
very eyes. At length my strength gave way, my hold of the limb 
relaxed, and I was just about to become another Jonah when I awoke 
in the most excruciating pain and with a wild yell that aroused the 
whole camp. 

‘*For God sake! what is it? what is it?” cried Uncle Jake and 
several others, who had been rudely aroused from their slumbers, 
and had gathered around me. 

‘*Oh!” said Uncle Jake, a moment after, as he cast his eyes 
upon my feet, ‘it’s nothing but those darned moccasins. Look at 
em, all shrivelled up. I told the blamed fool the fire would shrink 
*em up, in spite of his science about heat and cold. Quick! cut the 
darned things off, or they will choke him to death.” 

It is needless to relate that this latter was a complete and rapid 
operation, or what relief it afforded, nor with what humility, if not 
satisfaction, I returned to my blanket strips, a sadder but a wiser 
man. 


The pleasing illusions of my boyhood regarding the heroes of 
Cooper’s novels are quite dispelled. I believe Leather Stockings, 
and the wild Indians who were said to have been able to annihilate 
distance, noise, and fatigue by means of their light and fanciful foot- 
gear, to have been unmitigated frauds, and I feel sure that Cooper 
himself could have traced an unbroken line of descent from the re- 
nowned Baron Munchausen. 
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All of my comrades who knew anything about this story are dead 
and gone except Uncle Jake, and if this comes to his eyes, I know 
he loves me too well to tell who was the hero of ‘‘a nice pair of 
moccasins.”’ F, 

NEW ORLEANS, February 1884. 


[For the Bivovac.] 


FORAGING FOR LITERATURE. 


It was a dismal day, and many such days we had while in winter 
quarters at Dalton, Georgia. Sombrous clouds bent down on every 
side, and drearily the rain, the wintry rain, pattered upon our hum- 
ble roofs. The smoke, which was wont to curl up gracefully from 
our rude chimneys, lazily drifted into the valleys, and there hung in 
miniature clouds. Occasionally a gust of wind came blustering over 
the bleak hills, rattling the loose boards over our heads, and lashing 
harder the rain against our cabins? The smoke then went flying 
from ourchimneys, and the little clouds were whirled from the val- 
leys to be lost in the mist. But these capricious winds only served 
a moment to break off the monotonous pattering of the rain-drops. 

Not a soul could be seen stirring in all the rude villages situated 
on the hills about us, save the sentinels on duty. The soldiers were 
within doors by roaring, snapping fires, some reading, some ‘‘ spin- 
ning yarns,” some having a quiet game of ‘‘ draw,” and not a few 
deep in the mysteries of ‘‘seven-up,” or euchre—anything to kill 
time, which always hung heavily in camp on a rainy day. 

At headquarters, a snug little cabin on the hillside, sat our lieu- 
tenant-colonel and quartermaster by a cheerful fire, yet sorely af- 
flicted with the ewmuwz. There was a dearth of books, and euchre 
had lost its charms. Perhaps the rain would last for days, and what 
was to be done? Our quartermaster, in order to be equal to the sit- 
uation, proposed to send ‘‘ Paul” (the acting orderly) out foraging 
for those silent, yet joyous companions—books. The idea was cap- 
ital, and soon ‘‘ Paul” was in the saddle enveloped in a great gum 
coat, ready for the expedition. He affirmed that he knew a place 
several miles in the country where there was a well-stocked library ; 
and, no doubt, with the prospect of a ‘‘square meal,” to be pro- 
cured at some farra-house, also flitting across his mental vision, 
‘* Paul” rode off through the pelting rain, followed by a ‘‘God 
speed!” from our exemplary quartermaster. 
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Now, ‘‘ Paul” was not so learned as his renowned namesake, the 
apostle, yet he pretended to be well up in literature, and our lieu- 
tenant-colonel and quartermaster were filled with bright anticipa- 
tions, and anxiously awaited the result of ‘‘ Paul’s” expedition. 

As the day advanced, the weather became more blustering. The 
wintry storm raged without our lieutenant-colonel’s quarters, and 
the ‘‘blue devils ” were rife within. The rain dashed and pattered 
upon the roof, and the wind moaned, hissed, and screamed among 
the branches of the old oak which overhung his cabin, while the 
mules in the wagon-yard, not far distant, becoming restless under 
the pelting storm, set up a yelling and shrieking that was anything 
else than the harmony of sweet sounds. 

The shadows of evening were hovering, and ‘‘ Paul” had not yet 
returned. Our lieutenant-colonel sat in silence, and was, perhaps, 
picturing scenes in the glowing embers of his far-away home, or, 
perhaps, was contemplating, the ‘‘feast of reason” that his faithful 
orderly would bring into camp. Atthe same time our quartermaster 
sat with his feet elevated high upon the rough chimney-board, sing- 
ing in an undertone a favorite air to keep time with the chirping 
cricket on the hearth, and drown the noise of that little insect called 
the ‘‘death-watch,” ticking in the wall. At last the door swung 
open and in stepped dripping ‘‘ Paul.”” He hada book under his 
cloak which he soon triumphantly brought forth, at the same time 
stating that the lady of the house, where he had visited, had kindly 
invited him into the library to make his own selections. 

The volume he produced was new-looking and neatly bound in 
cloth. Our lieutenant-colonel eagerly grasped it and in silence read 
the title, “‘ PareNnr OrricE Reporr!” In the meantime ‘‘ Paul” 
had extracted from beneath his cloak another neat-looking volume 
which he handed to our quartermaster, remarking that it was a 
“purty ”’ good-looking book, but that he thought the print was very 


bad! Our quartermaster quickly whirled over the pages, and dis- 
covered nothing wrong with the przv¢, except that it was in Greek, 
and the book had evidently been no stranger in the school-room. 
Yes, many such dreary days we had while in winter quarters at 
Dalton, but never again was “ Paul” seen riding forth through the 
pelting rain foraging for literature.”’ }. G. 
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(For the Bivovac.] 


DADDY PRINCE. 


7 HOUGH nota personage of historic fame, Daddy Prince, 
{ ashe was familiarly called, was quite a notable character 
in the town where he lived, and, as he had some war 
experience, a short account of him may not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of the Brvouac. 

He was by birth an African, but his age no one 
could tell. His short, crisp hair and scant beard looked 
as if the snows of a century might have fallen upon 
them, and his thin face, with its deeply furrowed, 
leathery covering, made one feel as if he must always 
have been old. At any rate, he boasted of peculiar 
privileges, and had done no hard work for many years before the 
memorable summer of ’64. 

His master, Mr. C., was among the last to leave R 
Sherman’s army entered the town, and his parting injunction was, 
‘¢ Prince, take care of my servants; and if you need advice or assist- 
ance, go to Dr. P. 

A detachment of cavalry rode through the place July 5th, and, 
though nothing was destroyed by them, they gave to lawless women 
permission to pillage. 

Mr. C.’s house shared the fate of all the unoccupied buildings, 
and was ransacked from attic to cellar. 

Aghast, the poor old man saw things that had ever been sacred to 
the service of his master and mistress desecrated by profane touch 
and carried off by the rabble. His terror so paralyzed him he madé€ 
no effort to obtain a share of the spoils until the store-room was 
broken open and almost everything removed. Then he took that 
which, though a great luxury in ‘‘ Confederate times,” was of little 
real value to him—several gallons of kerosene oil! 

Two or three days later, and R was the seat of a great mili- 
tary encampment. Daddy Prince wandered about the camps, pick- 
ing up a little here and there, and managed to keep himself and 
family in tolerable comfort so long as the army remained in the town. 
He found, however, a great difference between war-fare and ‘‘massa’s 
bittles,” so that his thoughts dwelt often upon the days that had 
been. 

As Christmas approached he began to sigh at the prospect of 
missing the usual presents, with the ‘‘ big tuckey dinner,” and de- 
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cides to write a letter to his master. The following is a true tran- 
script of that remarkable production : 

‘* DECEMBER 24, 1864. 
My Dear Maussa : 

**T yeddy say (hear it said) dat I kin sen’ one letter for my maussa 
ef I kin git one write, an’ Mrs. P. say him will hab one writ for me. 

‘‘Dem people ‘bout yer (about here) tink dat maussa and de res’ of 
quality folks nebber bin agoin’ to come back yer no mo’, till maussa 
M. come; den dey begin.to tink dem is comin’, and dey done git 
scared, ’cause maussa M. him is gedderin’ up all de furnicher (furni- 
ture) wot dey teef (stole). 

Mis’ Cobb, him’ tek one ax, an’ he bruck open dat closet-doo’, 
wot got one lock on, an’ Mis’ Cobb, him teef all missus’ puzzarbs 
(preserves) and tings. An’ wen me see ebery ting bin agoin’ me 
tek de ile, de klobersene ile, an’ me put him ’way till me want some 
bittle (victuals), den me sell him fur some flour in one bag. 

‘‘Me nebber tink say me ought’n to sell him, till I ax Mr. P., an’ 
get him fur tell me how much he wut (worth). Dem people, dey 
cheats me, too; cause dey tek my taller an’ say dey will gi’e me one 
dollar an’ one half fur one poun’, an’ maussa M. say him wut mo’; 
so me gone arter it an’ sell him agin, ’cause dey nebber bin pay me 
nuttin’ for him. An’ me git tree dollar fur one poun’ ob my taller, 
an’ maussa ain’t got nuttin’ fur do wid him, ’cause I nebber mek 
him out ob yo’ fat, maussa. I mek it out dem Yankey fat wot me 
pick up. 

‘*One time me an’ Tyra an’ Judy an’ dem git clean out of meat, 
*cause Mr. Jones done teef mos’ all ob maussa hog, an’ when us 
yeddy say him done kill all ’cept one hog an’ fo’ ieetle pig, I gone to 
Mr. P. tur git one order fur go arter dem. I git Mr. Owens fur go 
arter dem, an’ I git Luke fur go wid me fur compn’y. Wen us git 
der, Mr. Jones no bin dar, but him wife bin dar an’ say he is him 
hog. Us gone to de fiel’ wha Mr. Jones been wuckin’. Him no bin 
had time fur fine out wot him wife been say, else him would hab 
been tell lie, too; so, when us show him de order, Mr. P. sen’, him 
say him is maussa hog. Us gone back to de house, an’ ow! Mr. 
Jones’ wife git mighty mad, an’ him cuss we, too. But no mind—we 
git we hog an’ de fo’ leetle pig. An’, maussa, Mr. Jones mus’ be 
teef much ob corn, ’cause him had him in de smoke house, an’ I 
nebber did see so much corn for hog in my life. Why, the floo’ been 
cubber wid cob wusser more dan a foot long! 

‘* T gi’e Mr. Owens one leetle pig, ’cause he gone arter dem; an’ I 
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gi’e Luke one, cause he gone wid me fur comp’ny; an’ I gi’e Mis’ 
Sout’ one, ‘cause him say he will gi’e me some money an’ some 
chicken fur him. Mis’ P. tell me say I mus’ mek him put on one 
paper how much ob money an’ how much ob chicken he gwine pay 
me for him; but I tell Mis’ P. say, ‘No; Mr. Sout’ mean ’nuff fur 
cheat me ef he kin, but I is too smart fur him’—déwt he ain’t pay me 
nuttin’ yit! 

**Yeddy me, maussa, wen I tell you dat Judy ain’t wut shucks. 
Him won’t wuck, an’ Mis’ P. tell me dat me an’ Tyra is ole folks, 
an’ Judy children, too, is ’bliged to feed, but it is one shame fur him, 
a big, strong ’oman, fur eat maussa corn an’ no wuck. He say my 
wife mus’ git de money an’ de wuck fur him, ’cause, you know, 
maussa, Judy ain’t got much sense, but him is doin’ berry well now. 

‘I yeddy say lots ob dem nigger ’omans what dem Yanky car 
’way from yer is lyin’ dead ’twix’ Mayetty an’ Chat’noogy, an’ me 
tek the wises’ plan, an’ nebber gone. But me is been goin’ dough, 
"cause dem Yanky lub we wussa more dan dey lub you buckra 
(white people). If dem sogers hurt you buckra, dem Yanky don’ 
care; but jist wait till dey trubbles we, and dey teks dem an’ ties 
dem up by deir tums (thumbs) till dey gits right sorry. 

‘*Dem Yanky keep tell me say I free, an’ I keep want fur go wid 
dem, fur true; but I couldn’t gone, ’cause Judy been sick, an’ 
couldn’t gone wid me, an’ I couldn’t lef him,’ cause wen maussa 
gone ’way from yer him tell me say I mus’ tek care ob him nigger. 

‘*Us would been hab corn ’nuff for las’ we tree year, only ’cause 
de war come t’rough yer an’ teef all—he teef all we chicken, too— 
we no save none. 

‘*Maussa, I berry sorry ’bout dat ile, I is, but no mind. I got 
one ob yo’ leetle pig lef’, an’ I got some ob yo’ corn lef’, an’ ef dem 
sogers don’t come t’rough yer dis winter, I gwine fatten him, an’ sell 
him, an’ pay you fur dat ile. 

‘¢ To-morrow is C’rismas. Us wish you an’ missus been yer fur 
gi’e we somethin’ good. Us want fur see you berry bad, but can’t 
tink ob ridin’ on dem tings wot go wussa more dan bud kin flee (faster 
than a bird can fly). Come home wen you kin. 

’bejunt sarbent, PRINCE.” 

Months passed, and the war was over. Some of the refugees had 
returned to R., but Mr. C. was not of the number, and his house be- 
came the property of Mr. A. Daddy Prince mourned over the 
change, especially as it made his removal to another place necessary. 
Occasionally, some light work would be given to the old man, for 
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which he was paid liberally, but, except for the cheerful and bounti- 
ful assistance of the people around, he would have suffered from 
hunger and cold. 

His faith in the Almighty was strong and unwavering, but not dis- 
criminating. He believed that the righteous would never lack dread, 
but he wanted some luxuries, and rejected the idea of any effort be- 
ing necessary to secure them. 

One day he went up to Dr. P.’s wearing a sorrowful countenance. 
Mrs. P. saw him sitting on the doorstep, with his head bowed on his 
hands, and went out to ascertain what troubled him. The cause of 
his dejection was soon told. Mr. A. had employed a white man to 
clean up his yard, ‘‘An’ you know,” he said, ‘* wuck ain’t plenty, 
an’ I kin clean up ya’d better dan any po’ w’ite trash him kin git fur 
do it.” 

‘* Have you ever asked Mr. A. to let you do the work ?” inquired 

‘*No, ma’am; I ain’t going to ax him; him know I am dar at my 
house, an’ ef him want me fur do de wuck, him kin come an’ ax me 
tur do ut.” 

“But, Daddy Prince, are you not afraid of needing food and 
clothes, if you do not look out for such light jobs as suit your 
strength?” 

‘*No, ma’am,” replied the old man. ‘De Lord’s t’oughts is no 
like to we toughts. De Lord know me is dar at my house, an’ He 
know I is willin’ to do we wuck ef Mas. Allen only will ax me, aw 
Him is too good fur lem me starve jist ’cause I won’t ax for the 
wuck.” 

After talking with him some time, Mrs. P. turned to go in the 
house, but was recalled by hearing him say, with a smile bordering 
on a grin: 

‘¢T wish me could see missus once mo’ ’fore I dead! Missus was 
good lady, fur true, an’ mighty kine to we; but sometimes him used 
to git bex wid me,” and he chuckled as he seemed to be thinking of 
the days gone by. Ina minute he resumed: 

‘‘T ’member one day, long time ago, w’en the sewin’-society hab 
meetin’ at maussa house. Missus want some ’trawberry fur de 
ladies, an’ tell me say, ‘ Prince, pick de berry clean.’ An’ I is pick 
dem clean, too, ’cause I pick ebery berry off de bush. W’en missus 
come out in de garden, an’ see de green berry an’ all in de bucket, 
him scole me, an’ tell me say he mean de ripe berry, an ’>he want me 
fur tek de stems off clean. I was mighty sorry ’bout it, an’ I tek de 
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bucket an’ empty it on the groun’ to pick them clean. Missus holler 
at me; but it was clean san’ in de path wha I empty dem, an’ I t’ink 
now same like I ax him den, ‘Ain’t dem grow out ob de dut (dirt) ? 
How kin it hurt dem to empty dem on de dut?’” 

This article, already too long, must not be extended. It may, 
however, interest the readers to know that, although Daddy Prince’s 
‘*missus” did not return to R to live, he saw her many times 
before he died. His ‘‘maussa,” too, had a small house built for 
him, where he lived until three years ago, his only serious discomfort 
arising from the fact that, to use his own words, ‘‘ Tyra is the bigges’ 
man of us two, an’ she meks me stan’ round.” 


ISABEL PRaAtvT. 


[For the Birvovac.] 
DALTON DURING THE WINTER 1863-64. 


place during our encampment there. All the 
devices known to the soldier, and they are le- 
gion, were brought into play for the entertain- 
ment of the army, and smoothing down the 
rough and jagged routine of the soldier’s life. 
Some built nice log cabins, and others pitched 
their tents extra well, and fortified and ditched against the weather, 
which was pretty cold and disagreeable. I have almost forgotten 
how I spent the winter, but it occurs to me that if I say ‘‘we had a 
good time at Dalton ” there will be few to say me nay. You see we 
had General Joe Johnston in charge, and we felt safe. 1 remember 
Bill Arp said in one of his letters, that every time Uncle Joe rode by 
his tent, his game rooster would run out and flap his wings and crow. 
I think that is as strong as it can be put. We fairly worshipped 
him, and love him yet, fondly and tenderly. 

Well, we went along and had our fun, and drilled when the 
weather was good, and had dress parades and one or two big sham 
battles, and the heaviest snowball fight ever known—in which the 
whole army was engaged for hours, and divisions and brigades were 
officered just like areal engagement. I was fattening up in the 
Bragg Hospital at Newnan just at this time, and missed this great 
struggle, for which I was—am yet I trust—properly thankful. 

General Joe did not feed us very well, for he was ‘‘ saving his 
bacon” for the coming campaign. How often afterwards we had 


Low iM at N the winter of 1863-64, Dalton was a lively 
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cause to be thankful for that—his wisdom and forethought was the 
cause of our abundance when the great retrograde movement com- 
menced. Dalton was full of life and activity, but alas, it was the 
stranger’s voice one heard and it was the stranger who filled its 
streets. Nearly the whole of the residents had gone, and the town 
was left to the army, and the camp-followers. At the depot were 
the wretched women waiting for delayed trains, and guards waiting 
for stores, and commissary details waiting for beef and meal. 

On the corners of the principal streets punishment was being 
meted out to offenders. ‘There was a tall, ‘‘ wooden horse,” with a 
soldier mounted on his back, bearing the nature of his offense print- 
ed on a board. On yonder. corner, walking a ‘‘ beat,” was a man 
with a barrel fitted on him like a shirt, and his shaved head sticking 
ghastly out. Further on were the ‘‘stocks” with a row of men 
standing with their necks and wrists fast in the openings, and two or 
three men engaged in tickling them with straws and feathers. On 
all the streets soldiers were wandering to and fro, with empty can- 
teens, watching eagerly for a suspicious-looking place, where they 
could fill them with ‘* pine top.” At Provost Marshal General’s 
headquarters you found a busy scene. Officers reporting, detec- 
tives awaiting orders, while Colonel M. H. Cofer (Sixth Kentucky), 
was busy with every detail of his office. In the discharge of his du- 
ties as Postmaster General he was ably assisted by Major John B. 
Pirtle (now of Louisville), and Captain Thomas B. Winstead, of the 
Fourth Kentucky. 

A revival of religion was kept up in the army for quite a while, 
and hundreds were baptized in the little river between our camp and 
Mill Creek Gap. Day and night one could hear the sweet songs of 
the gospel and the persuasive eloquence of our chaplains. I went 
over to visit a college mate in a Louisiana regiment one day and ex- 
pected, of course, to find him and his friends playing poker. What 
was my surprise to find him holding a prayer-meeting, surrounded 
by a large crowd of anxious listeners. There was good done at 
Dalton. This friend of mine held out as a Christian, as well as a 
soldier, and is now a faithful minister. The Tenth Tennessee played 
a great many games of ‘ hurl the ball,’’ and it was a caution to see 
them pound each other with their clubs. They called it ‘‘hur’r’l 
the ba-al,” in their Irish brogue. It was usual to see half a dozen 
men washing the blood from their faces at one time, at the creek. 
But for a gathering of the masses of the army, the chicken fight was 
ahead of everything else, and the fine chickens in a camp was a 


source of great wonder to me. Around ina large valley, a natural 
amphitheater, the ‘‘mains ” would take place. The valley would 
be packed with soldiers, and all the ludicrous scenes would be en- 
acted that are incident to such places. Vast sums of money changed 
hands every meeting. Tennessee against Georgia. Kentucky against 
Louisiana, etc., etc., was the way the fighting run generally. When- 
ever Taylor McCoy had chicken soup for supper, it was no sign 
that he was happy at all. On the contrary, it was the sign that one 
of his famous ‘‘reds” had died with his ‘‘ gaffs ” on, and ‘he was not 
as contented as if he was supping off of a chicken that had tried to 
bite him, or had otherwise been annoying him. Spies were hung 
and deserters shot, and many punished in the manner heretofore 
stated. The great military court was in session continuously, and 
was a very distinguished body of men. (I wish some one would 
write a history of this court. It would make an interesting article.) 

Wild Bill, Devil Dick, Polk Stone, and Jim Cunningham, and all 
other wits and wags were boiling over with fun and practical jokes. 

On the 7th of May, 1864, we broke up our camp and filed sol- 
emnly up on Rocky Face Ridge, and commenced the campaign that 
lasted one hundred and nineteen days. The metal of the soldiers 
was plainly discernible, and never was a grander army led forth, or 
a grander chieftain atheadquarters. We were handled with as much 
care seemingly as an accomplished colonel would drill a single regi- 
ment. Without any fighting of great importance, we set our faces 
south, and entered into a retreat that has never been equaled, and a 
szries of military movements unparalleled in any age. 

FRED JOYCE. 


A Georoia colonel, during the late war, charged the enemy fu- 
riously and successfully z/thout orders, and, when reprimanded, gave 
as his excuse that his ammunition was getting low and was about to 
give out. 


A paucHrer of the tate Reverdy Johnson has been recently en- 
gaged in collecting the autographs of United States Senators; the 
book when completed will be sold to the highest bidder and the pro- 
c2245 devoted to the Confederate Soldier’s Home” at Richmond. 
By. conn). understanding, each Senator gives five dollars, and a 
wealthy, large-hearted one the other day gave the five dollars and not 
wis'ting it known that he had given more than his brother Senators, 
slyly slipped into the lady’s hand a check which required three fig- 
ures to express its value in dollars. 

Vo. II., No. 1o—30. 
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Youths’ Department. 


|For the Bivovac.] 


SISTER JANE’S STORY. 


‘¢Come, Jane, now tell us a story about the good bear,” said Jim. 
‘Yes, do, Jane,” cried Josie and little Mamie in chorus. z , 
‘‘ No, no, don’t,” growled George, the eldest boy of nine summers, 


‘*tell us something 
about the war.”’ 
The children were 
all gathered around 
Jane in a piece of 
woods near the 
house, one bright 
morning in May. 
They had romped 
and played for sev- 
eral hours, and be- 
ginning to feel tired 
now talked of going 
into the house. 
This Jane was re- 
solved they should 
not do. Their 
mother was asleep, 
and once the chil- 
dren came trooping 
in she was sure to 
wake up. Jane was 
the eldest, and 
though just in her 
teens was looked up 
to as a sort of little 
mother, and a wise 
one she was, too, 


for her age. She was now engaged in one of her most difficult tasks. 
The children had to be amused to a certain time, and as they were 
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tired of playing she had gathered them around her and was conning 
over her list of tales, true and false. 

‘Well, children,” she said, ‘‘I’ll tell you a nice story.” 

“Is there any fighting init ?” asked disagreeable George, ‘‘’cause 
I’m tired of the good bear.” 

‘¢Ves,there’s fighting in it,too,” and George at once settled down 
by a tree to listen. 

“Well,” said Jane, ‘‘once upon a time there lived in Georgia a 
poor widow with two little children named Sam and Sallie.” 

‘‘Wuz dey big as me,” said Josie. 

‘‘Just between you and Mamie. This poor woman had a hard 
time to get along, and used to take in sewing from the farmers who 
lived near by. One day when the war was going on between the 
North and South, this poor, lone woman went away from her house 
to take some clothes home she had made and to get the money for 
them. She left Sam and Sallie by themselves. While she was gone 
a big crowd of Northern soldiers marched near the house and were 
met by some Southern soldiers, and tlfere was a hard fight between 
them and they were charging and shooting all around the house.” 

‘“‘ Did they hurt the chillun?” said Josie. 

‘¢OQ, hush up,” said George, ‘‘ go on, sister. You said they were 
charging around the house.” 

‘¢ Yes,” continued Jane, ‘‘and two officers with plumes in their 
hats and with flashing swords, met at the front door, and cut and 
slashed each other just awfully, and a bomb burst in the house and 
set it on fire.” 

‘‘What became of the children?” said Jim. 

‘©O, hush up,” screamed George, ‘‘ which whipped ?” 

‘“‘And the house burnt down while the men were fighting. But 
Sammy and Sallie ran down into the cellar and not a hair of their 
little heads was hurt. After awhile the Southern soldiers were driven 
off and the Northern army passed on down that road. But the 
mother of the children was taken up asa spy and she couldn’t get 
back home for some time.” 

‘«Did de chilluns starve to deff?” said Mamie. 

‘¢Mighty nearly. For more than a day they were in the cellar 
crying for a piece of bread and their mamma. In the morning they 
heard a funny noise and they looked up and saw an old bear climb- 
ing down through a hole in the floor.” 

‘Was it the good bear?” asked Josie, with wide eyes. 

‘‘And the old bear was hungry and he went to the children to tear 
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them up, but when he put his head in Sammy’s face the boy patted 
him on the nose, and after that the children made friends with the 
bear.” 

‘*] knew it was the good bear,” said Jim, with quivering lips. 

‘*That evening he climbed out of the hole and put a log over it 
and went away, and the children were sorry he was gone, because he 
played with them and let them ride on his back. Pretty soon he 
came back bringing a bag full of peaches and apples, which he set 
before the little ones, and they hada party. This went on for nearly 
a week. One day they heard people talking up above them and they 
screamed with all their might for help. The strangers, after looking 
around for some time, found the children and took them out. Ina 
few days they were taken to their mother and soon lived in a nice 
little cottage. They had a happy time now, but they often talked 
about old Burro, which was the name of the good bear. One day 
their mother took them to a circus in a village near by. ‘There was 
a great crowd of people and plenty of funny clowns and performing 
animals. Presently a man came into the ring leading a trained bear. 
The children cried out at once, ‘ Why there’s dear old Burro.’ The 
bear broke away from his keeper and rushed into the crowd. Every- 
body ran, making all the noise they could, except Sam and Sallie.” 

‘*Presently the people stopped, for there was a strange sight to 
be seen. The bear had both children in his hug and they were pat- 
ting his face. When the truth was learned, a purse was made up by 
some gentlemen and Burro was bought from the showmen for the 
children and ” Just then Jane heard the voice of her mother 
calling them all in, and so she concluded her story thus: ‘‘And I ex- 
pect Sammy and Sallie are grown up now, and that they are mighty 
kind to old Burro,”’ Aunt CHARLOTTE. 


A CERTAIN captain of the Fourth Kentucky Infantry, feeling it his 
duty to reprimand the members his of company for straggling from the 
line of march, did that needed work to his own satisfaction and to the 
apparent contrition of the offenders. The good results of the lec- 
ture were evident until an apple orchard was spied and its bright, 
red fruit seemed to invite the plucking. At once, by a common im- 
pulse, the newly-disciplined boys broke for the orchard, while the 
captain completed his work of reform by shouting, ‘‘ Boys, if you 
will go, bring your captain.a few.” 
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I didn’t enlist in his company to be turned over to the Yankees, 
and probably wounded at that. I was willing to fight where there was 
a reasonable chance shown me, but I didn’t think it was my duty to 
obey any foolish command of his. 

Besides, I didn’t think I could walk that far, any how. My leg 
was sore yet at the thigh, where that infernal dog had grabbed me 
the night I was out watching. So, I made up my mind to tell him I 
was lame, if he detailed me, and if he wouldn’t take that as a good 
excuse, I was determined to refuse to go. 

Just then the captain commenced riding along the line, picking 
out men as he went along, who were to go with him. I saw him 
coming, and didn’t want to have a difficulty with him, I dismounted 
and began to tighten the girth of my saddle. The nearer he came 
the more nervous I got, for I didn’t want to raise a fuss. However, 
he picked out the man next to me, and then went on. I then mount- 
ed my horse, and held the reins of Tom Stone’s horse, as he dis- 
mounted and walked out to the front. 

In a minute or two the captain set out with the ten men he had 
chosen. I felt sorry for those poor fellows, as I felt sure they would 
all be taken orshot. They moved across the field in a body till they 
got near to the opposite woods when they separated from each other. 
They were soon entirely out of sight. Everything was as still as 
death. 

I thought it was a very risky thing for us to stay where we were. 
If the Yankees caught those fellows, what good could we do them ? 
And, besides, the chances were that the Yankees would make them 
tell where we were,and then we would have a hard time to get away. 
I didn’t see any sense in our staying where we were, but, as none of 
the others moved, I thought I would stand by them to the last and 
share the danger with them. 

In about half an hour (it seemed likea week) we saw some objects 
coming out of the opposite woods and coming towards us. I soon 
made out that they were mounted men. I felt sure that they were 
Yankees. Our men had gone in on foot. Those that were with me, 
however, sat still on their horses and seemed to think it was the cap- 
tain and his squad coming back. I was certain that they were Yan- 
kees, and that probably they had a party coming to attack us in the 
rear. So, I turned around and tied Tom Stone’s horse to the limb 
of atree. If he, by chance, should come back, I wanted the poor 
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fellow to have his horse to get away on. Besides, if I had to fight 
or run, the horse would be in my way. I then turned my horse 
ready to charge either way. All the other fellows held their ground ; 
and I thought I had better stay with them so as to give them the 
benefit of my help. 

Presently the party on horseback came up to us, and sure enough 
it was the captain and his squad. Every man of them had gotten a 
horse, and the captain had brought a Yankee captain out with him. 
I certainly was glad to see those fellows again. I had felt sure that 
they had been captured. Jim was in the squad, and he rode up to 
me on a splendid horse. 

He told me the thing was done as easily as rolling off a log. 
They had gone into the camp, and found the horses tied to iron 
pegs, which were driven into the ground. The Yankees were all 
fast asleep in their little shelter-tents at some distance. There were 
no guards around. All they had to do was to pull up an iron peg, / 
mount the horse, and ride away quietly. The captain wasn’t satis- 
fied with this. What must he do but go up toa tent, wake up the 
fellow in it, put his pistol to his head, and tell him he would blow 
his brains out if he made any noise. Jim said the Yankee came 
along as quiet as a mouse. 

The horses which the fellows had captured were splendid animals. 
The more I looked at them, the finer they seemed. They held their 
heads high, and they looked so fat. I felt sorry that the captain 
hadn’t taken me along. While I was walking around, looking at 
the horses, I found that the bite of the dog hadn’t stiffened me as 
much as I had expected. Accordingly, I made up my mind that I 
would go on the next detail if the captain picked me out. It was 
right for a soldier to obey his officer, no matter what danger he got 
into. Besides, I had promised to bring a horse to Miss Sallie, and 
here was a good chance to get one. I would run anyrisk for the 
for that girl. So, I stood well out on the line when the captain came 
along for another detail, and he told me I was to go with him. I 
gave my horse to Tom Stone to hold and off we started. 

We kept together as the others had done, until we got about half 
way to the Yankee camp. When we got about one hundred yards 
from our party, and I looked around at them, it seemed a pretty long 
distance to me, and I had a strong misgiving that I wouldn’t get 
back to them. I wasn’t used to this fighting on foot. Give me a 
horse and I would charge a Yankee company by myself. But I felt 
that this thing of walking into a Yankee camp was very dangerous, 
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and useless, too. What could I do if those Yankees got after me? 
I was pretty sure that the Yankees had been roused since the horses 
were captured. We ten couldn’t fight against all of them and I was 
rather doubtful as to the treatment they would give us if we were 
captured. They might not like this thing of stealing into their camp 
at night, and might not consider it the right way to carry on war. 

The more I thought of it, the more risky the thing appeared. 
However, I kept on with the others. We were in a line a few yards 
apart, and the captain was next to me. I determined to stand by 
him to the last. He might not understand me if I turned back, 
and it was no time to have a difficulty with him. He might be a lit- 
tle rough in his talk and I might have to shoot him, and then the 
Yankees would certainly be alarmed. Sol kept on. 

Presently we got to the edge of the woods. There were the camp 
fires burning bright before us, and the little tents scattered about. 
Everything looked very quiet, but I thought the Yankees were keep- 
ing still in order to take us by surprise. We halted, and then one of 
our squad went towards the horses, and presently came back with 
one. Then another went in and got one. I wanted each fellow to 
have his choice fairly, so I waited till all of them had gotten a horse. 
Then, as I feared that I might arouse the Yankees, and thus bring 
the whole party into danger, I concluded that I would go back with- 
out getting a horse. However, the captain told me that I had better 
goand get a horse, and, as it was my duty to obey, I started. 

The others had thinned out the horses so much that there were no 
horses left very nearus. I had to walk about fifty yards, and had 
to pass tolerably near some of the tents. I crept along cautiously, 
getting behind a tree whenever I had a chance, and taking a good 
look at the tents. Everything seemed very quiet, but hang these 
Yankees, they lay quiet on purpose sometimes! So I got down on 
my knees at last and crawled from tree to tree. As I went along 
within about ten yards of a tent, the Yankee turned over and I 
heard him say, ‘‘Catch him!” I laid flat on the ground, and 
thought I was gone up, certain! I watched that tent about ten min- 
utes, hardly breathing all the time. However, I suppose Mr. Yank 
was talking in his sleep, as he made no further motion or noise. I 
couldn’t get back well, so I went on. 

Presently, I came tothe horses, and crawled up to the first one, 
and pulled the pin up from the ground. I concluded then that the 
quickest way of getting out of that camp was the best. So I made 
a jump on the horse’s back and clapped spurs to his sides. The 
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rascal wasn’t used to being ridden bareback, so what must he do but 
kick up. The noise made by this woke up the Yankee I had been 
watching, and the first thing I saw was a blaze of light like a streak 
of lightning, and a bullet went by my head, making a devil of a 
whistle. I rammed my spurs into the horse again, but this time he 
kicked so violently, that down I came to the ground. I had no time 
for picking horses then, so I started on foot in the direction I had 
come. I did some of the best running through those woods that | 
ever did in my life, The Yankee sent another bullet after me, but 
he was so excited, and I was running so fast, that he missed me. 
The bullet, however, struck a tree near me, and made such an in- 
fernal noise that I had better stop and surrender, as there was no 
use in my risking my life for nothing. But then I thought the Yan- 
kees might shoot me anyhow, for coming into their camp; so I kept 
on at the top of my speed. 

When I had got to the place where I had left the captain and the 
others, I found they had gone, soI kept on across the field. By this 
time the camp had been aroused, and about two hundred Yankees 
were running after me, so I judged from the bullets that came whiz- 
zing past. I thought my last hour was come, and I prayed that I 
might be delivered from my enemies. I always was noted for my 
running, and a Confederate railroad train cculdn’t have beat me 
across that field. I found that my pistol was in my way while run- 
ning, so I dropped it on the ground, hoping that the front Yankee 
would stop to pick it up, They kept shooting at me every jump I 
took, but they couldn’t shoot straight while running ; and,: besides, 
I changed my course every now and then in order to disturb their 
aim. 

Presently I got safely to the woods where we had left our horses, 
but not a horse was to be seen. I didn’t stop to look for them, but 
went crashing through those pines like a bull trying to brush the 
flies from his hide. The Yankees didn’t follow any farther than the 
woods, as they were afraid, I suppose, of an ambush. I kept upa 
pretty stiff run, however, through the woods, across the next field, 
and into another woods. ‘Then I came down toa slower gait, as I 
heard no sounds behind me. 

I came soon near the place where the pickets were. I dodged 
them by following a line of fence, and keeping the fence between me 
and them. It took me nearly an hour to get by them, as I had to be 
very cautious. Finally I got by safe, and kept on at a pretty steady 
gait till I reached Mr. Butler’s house. Here I heard that the captain 
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and his party had gone by there some hours before, and had reported 
me either captured or killed. I didn’t like to stay long here, as I 
was afraid the Yankees would come after me; so, after eating scme- 
thing, I kept on towards home, where I arrived late in the day, 
broken down, and with feet so sore that I could hardly put them to 
the ground. 


[For the Bivovac.] 
OLD AND NEW SCHOOL. 


‘*Who flung that spitball against the ceiling?” said Mr. Johnson. 

‘*Me,” said Jim Jarvis, the bully of the school. 

‘*T’ll teach you, sir,” said the master, advancing with uplifted 
rod, “a lesson in order and decency.” 

As the birch descended, Jarvis yelled, ‘‘ Quit that!” then closed 
with the enemy and fought him desperately. 

As the ‘‘combat deepened,” re-enforcements appeared in the 
form of a younger brother. Over the benches and against the wall 
rolled the wave of battle. Jarvis junior did not dare to come to 
close quarters, but from long range he slung inkstands and books at 
the head of the teacher, occasionally hitting Jim. Two benches 
were already broken—one had yielded to the superior hardness of 
Jim’s head, which was cut and bleeding. ‘The teacher’s coat was 
torn, and his watch lay on the floor. 

At last, brute force prevailed over pluck, and the Jarvises were 
suppressed by violence for the third time since the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Next day Jim and his brother re-appeared at school, bright and 
cheerful, Jim with a bandage around his head, of which he seemed 
to be rather proud. He stepped around lively when called upon, 
and spoke in tones almost of affection to his conqueror. 

At the word of command, ‘‘ Class in Pike’s Arithmetic,” Jim was 
the first to take his seat, and when he and his class-mates were given 
certain examples to work, they marched straight up to the black- 
board and obeyed orders. 

This occurred in an ‘‘ old field school,” when the curse of slavery 
and the code enveloped the land in barbaric darkness. Change the 
scene to a modern ‘‘institute,” which rejoices in-the effulgence of 
electric-light methods of instruction. 

At the tinkling of a little bell a muffled sound is heard, and, with 
funereal tread, the class in arithmetic file around and occupy the reci- 
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tation bench. No apprehension of a hereafter disturbs their serenity 
of manner. 

‘* Mr. Brown,” says the professor, ‘‘ please go to the board and 
work example number twelve.” 

*« Didn’t work ’em,” says Brown, with insulting indifference, and 
a supercilious smile lights up his vacant face for a moment. 

‘¢ Beg your pardon,” says the professor. ‘‘Mr. Smith, I shall 
have to rely upon you, I suppose.” 

“T don’t understand the stuff,” says Smith, indignantly and bit- 
terly, as if he was the victim of persecution, for which either the 
author of the text-book or the teacher should be hung. 

‘Sorry that you all found these examples so difficult,” says the 
professor, apologetically. ‘* You can say to your mothers that I will 
explain them to-morrow. _ I will now hear class in anthropology.” 

BouRBON. 


TALKS WITH UNCLE GEORGE. 


** Did the Yankees charge the trains often when you were falling 
back to the Potomac, Uncle George ?’”’ said I, the other day. 

**T doan know for a fact they done it, but I hearn ’em say dat at 
all the cross-roads they would ride in wid a yell and after shootin’ de 
teamsters carry off de mules. Dis wuz de word what passed round 
among us drivers and kep us so oneasy dat we spected ebery minute 
would be our next. But I could most in general tell when we wuz a 
gitten near a cross-roads by de way Mr. Blakely done. He could 
smell ’em a mile off, and whenever we got near one of ’em he would 
ride up and down de line hollering, ‘Close up.’ Us drivers soon got to 
know what ‘Close up’ meant, and jes as soon as ever we begin to 
hear de doleful soun’ we would creep into de waggins and leave de 
mules to take care of deyselves.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean that you would slip off your saddles and hide 
among the baggage 

Tn course, fall ahine de breast-works.”’ 

‘‘Why, that was showing the white feather.” 

‘*No, indeedy, we showed nothing; but jes laid low and let de 
mules trot along. Tain’t ebery mule what can be trusted to do dis, 
but Dobbin wuz a fust-class general manager of a team. When de ex- 
citement would begin, he’d work his ears and seem to say take ‘care 
of yourself, ole boss.’”’ 

‘¢ It’s a wonder you weren’t killed.” 
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‘*T believe you, chile; sometimes I think I must have been, but 
I wuzn’t, forI am here yit sho. It wuz awful, wunz dat night, I mind 
de time well, stragglers wuz runnin’ by and I wuz in my hole between 
de trunks. I had jes dun eatin two or free cold apple dumplins which 
I allus kep handy in reech when I hyeard the drappin’ fire of de 
squirmishers on de hills. De lands of Jehosaphat and family, and 
sez I,Sainted Maria, I’se a drawin’ near! Jes as abullet struck de tent 
kiver, I hyeard a manclimbin’ in de back eend of de waggin. 
Says I, never forgettin’ my manners, says I, ‘Mr. Gentleman 
Yankee, doan pint your gun dis way, I ain’t nuthin but a poor back- 
slidin’ contraband.’ Say he, and as soon as he spoke I knowed it 
wuz Mr. Biakely, says he, ‘doan let ’em hurt me, George, I never 
drawed a bead on any of ’em in my life.’” 

‘“‘What a coward he was.” 

‘Well you needn’t to believe me, if you doan want to; but he wuz 
dat dog goned skeered he made me feel mean, and he a military 
man, too.” 

‘‘Well, did the Yankees get any of you?” 

‘‘Hunny, Uncle George always likes to tell de truf to de chillun, 
and he’s boun’ to say dere wasn’t any Yankees dere at all. Some 
fool straggler’s gun had gone off unbeknown to him, and dat wuz de 
originator of de misunderstandin’.” 

‘«The rest of the night was quiet, I suppose.” 

‘* Middlin’, leastways fer a spell it wuz, but afore day broke things 
wuz interestin’ more an wunce. When de sun riz, we wuz near de 
Maryland line, but I disremember a good deal of what went on after 
dat.” 

You must have been asleep ?”’ 

“ Didn’t I told you I disremember? I mout, and then again I 
moughtn’t, but I doan know. The las’ thing I keep in mind wuz a 
feelin’ sight. The whole face of de yearth wuz kivered with men a- 
jumpin’ aroun’ and aroun’, a-singin’ wuz dan camp-meetin’ folks.” 

‘They must have been playing circus.” 

“« Playin’ sumthin’ wuss, hunny, dough dey did turn han-springs 
and ride sideways on de hosses. You see, pooty soon after sun-up, 
a man cum a-gallopin’ down de line a-yellin’, ‘Everybody take a 
drink! Dar’s a still-house full of whisky a stan’in’ on yonder hill. 
Bring along your canteens and water-buckets.’ Well, ef dar wuz 
one straggler aroun’ dar wuz a thousand. When dey hearn dis pro- 
claymashins of free whisky, rite akross de fields charged de hole 
command, wid most ob de drivers a-bringin’ up de rear. Where all 
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de wessels which dey tuk to de still-house cum from’, tain’t for me to 
say; but, hunny, sum had milk-crocks, sum jugs, and not a few 
coffee-pots. Mr. Blakely carried a big camp-kittle. Pooty soon, 
here dey come back, a-singin’ and a-dancin’ and a-ridin’ side by 
side, wid de arms around ich other’s wastes. Mr. Blakely looked two 
foot taller. He sot on his horse like a lieutenant-general, a-talkin’ 
big as he passed the kittle aroun’.” 

‘¢T know you didn’t take any?” 

‘‘Well, I didn’t want to, hunny, but I had sich a misery in my 
side, and Mr. Blakely wouldn’t take no ’fusal at all. I never seed 
a man change so quick like Mr. Blakely done. He said he was 
a-gwyin’ to organize a driver core and cut his way back into Vir- 
ginny; dat, ef de wust cum to de wust, each driver should ride 
four hosses, or mules, as de case mite be, abreast rite into de jaws of 
de hennemy; dat it was as easy as fallin’ off a log, fur, if de four- 
in-hand bulge wuz dispelled, dey could fall back ahine de waggins, 
like de great-granddadies of de German men.” 

You mean the Teutons?” 

‘‘Jis so; but Brown’s Luke, what driv’ a hedquatter team, said, 
when he sot in to make war like any outlandish people, he would 
fite like the Commanches, who wuz most dangerous when a-fallin’ 
back. 

‘‘Pooty soon Mr. Blakely got to singin’. He sed he wuz the 
kwire leader of his deestrict, and had often tuk the singin’-school 
prize. Brown’s Luke sed he’d sing agin him or any other fitin’ man, 
and so we all went to singin’, and de nex’ thing I knewed I was waked 
up in Williamsport by de roar of de Potomac waters.” CHIP. 


THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


Major WALLER was a member of General M.’s ‘‘ volunteer 
staff,” whom the conscript law had driven into the army. He was 
the ‘‘best fellow”’ in the world, and was constantly going away from 


camp, taking with him a pair of old-fashioned saddle-bags and return-. 


ing with them well-filled. The tongue of slander said he brought 
whisky and maple sugar for the general, but this the major denied. 
He made no pretensions to being a fighter and even made his infirmity 
in that respect a subject of jocularremarks. He, however, set up for 
a Solomon in the art of strategy and the science of government. One 
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day he was disputing with a lieutenant of the infantry about a clause 
in the constitution of the Confederacy. The dispute became a wran- 
gle and the lieutenant refused to be convinced. Major Waller got 
red in the face and lost his temper. Said he, ‘‘ Do you expect, sir, 
to survive this war?” ‘* No, sir,” said the lieutenant, after a pause. 
‘Well, then,” said the major, triumphantly, ‘‘what interest have you 
in the constitution of the Confederate States? For my part, I 
intend to survive the war, and you will, therefore, pardon me for 
saying that I am not the proper person for you to dispute with.” 


SHORTLY after the Mexican war a Southern editor wishing to 
compliment General Pillow, wrote a notice of him in which the gen- 
eral was called the ‘‘battle-scarred hero,” but the types made the 
phrase read ‘‘the battle-scared hero.” On reading the notice the 
irate soldier hied himself to the newspaper office and demanded a 
correction. This was promised and the next day’s paper spoke of 
General Pillow as the ‘‘bottle-scarred hero.” It is not known that 
any further correction was asked for. 


A caPTAIN of the Twelfth Georgia Infantry refused to surrender 
his company with his regiment when ordered so to do, and fought 
his way out. He justified his action on the ground that the women 
had given him his company flag and he promised to take it back to 
them. 


Colonel Blowblow belonged to that class of soldiers of which 
‘*few die and none resign.” In winter quarters and in camp he was 
conspicuous and active; when the fighting began he always man- 
aged to have his field officers in front. One day, in the absence of 
the general, he took command of the brigade, by virtue of seniority. 
It is quite possible that, in, point of seniority, he was the ranking 
colonel of the Confederacy. As commander of the brigade, he 
approached the enemy as if the fate of the day depended upon his 
life, selecting commanding points, whence he could contemplate 
them through his field-glass. Snyder, one of the headquarter couriers 
who accompanied him, was asked how he liked the new general. 
‘*Wouldn’t want a softer thing than courying for him,” said he, 
with the smile of a man who looked forward to a long life. ‘* Why, 
sir, I feel just as safe with him as if I was a-sittin’ at home in my 
father’s parlor.” 
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PEACE. 


The Muse unbidden kindles fancy when we would extol the tri- 
umphs of peace over those of war. How easy the task! To the 
flourish of trumpets and the pans of victory we oppose temples of 
industry, gorgeous palaces,and gems of art. ‘Look on this picture 
and then on that.” On the one hand blasted fields and smoking 
ruins, on the other, waving grain and smiling, happy homes. Yet, 
the laughing fountains of peace sometimes give forth bitter waters. 

The bright day of expectation, when with arms stacked under the 
white flag we exchanged fraternal greetings, to many has ‘ kept the 
word of promise to the ear, but broke it to the hope. The castles 
they built were ‘‘ castles in the air.” In spite of the admonitions of 
wisdom, they have learned that peace is as much the protector of 
fraud as war isof openrobbery. Under its bright beams the scarred 
veteran, without honor, still languishes. The civic crown is no 
longer the reward of the pure and good, but is bought and sold as 
merchandise. 

If we seek what commands unstinted praise, we must go behind 
the triumphs of peace back to its natal day, when it was an Eden 
into which greed and ambition had not crept. When the blessing it 
contained was the promise of rest from the bitterness of strife, a 
perfect repose as free from the contest for gold as from the shock of 
armed columns. Asin the frontispiece, it was a time when not only 
the hatchet was buried, but when the deep-throated cannon, the 
thunderer of Mars lay imprisoned in the embrace of twining rose 
twigs, while nature’s foresters in solitude sung to tbe rocks and trees 
their song of universal peace. 


THE Hero of Appomattox has suffered a defeat more disastrous 
than any he ever inflicted upon an adversary. Fortune, to whom he 
never appealed in vain on the battle-field, deserted him in Wall 
street. Perhaps the fickle goddess resented his contempt for her 
higher gifts of military fame and his condescending to seek the 
prizes of speculation. At any rate, she has hit him such a stunning 
blow that the most his friends can hope for now is that he may be 
able to say, ‘‘All is lost but honor.” 
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THE Indiar polis Journal, while complimenting the Bivouac, in 
a recent issue, taxes it with sectionalism. We thank the Journal for 
its candor, but plead ‘‘ not guilty.” 


Now ruat the Federal government has, by over-taxation, filled 
its coffers to overflowing, and is practically the great bear among 
bears, it might prove a good scheme for the goverment to buy up the 
cheap stocks, and, with the advance, pay off the national debt. 


GENERAL JUBAL EARLY is opposed to receiving money from North- 
ern men to build up a home for disabled Confederate soldiers, and says 
that all Confederates who need help are dead-beats. This is going 
quite far. The general has won quite a reputation saying bitter 
things since the war, in which he does not follow the example of his 
illustrious chief. 


THE Detroit /7ee Press has, more than once or twice, published 
articles taken from the Bivouac without giving it due credit, We 
can not but think that this kind of piracy is without the knowl- 
edge of the editor. If it continues, the conclusion will be forced 
upon us that many of the pieces credited to the Detroit /ree Press in 
Southern journals did not make their first appearance in that valu- 
able paper. 


By an act of the Virginia Legislature James McDonald, Adjutant- 
General, has been ‘‘ charged with the duty of enrolling the names 
of all the soldiers and sailors contributed by Virginia to the armies 
of the Confederate States.” The plan suggested is for meetings of 
companies to be held and steps to be taken by those present to for- 
ward the lists. In many instances this would be impracticable. Not 
afew who enlisted in the Virginia regiments reside outside of the 
State. Let all of these promptly forward to Richmond an account 
of their service in the Confederate army. The published appeal to 
the surviving soldiers from Virginia in the Confederate States con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘ When finished, the record will be Virginia’s 
Roll of Battle Abbey, and the descendants of the soldiers of the 
Confederacy, for countless generations to come, will search it for the 
names of ancestors, and will be disappointed and mortified if they 
do not find them.” 


NEAR the Henry House, around which surged the tide of battle 
at the first and second Manassas, stands a stately monument to per- 
petuate the fame of the Federals who fell on that memorable field. 
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It was here that Jackson, with a baptism of fire, received the name 
of ‘‘Stonewall” from General Bee. It was here, too, that after an 
extraordinary hard march, he accomplished the surprise and defeat 
of Pope’sarmy. ‘There, almost in sight of Washington, were gained 
by the Confederates two great victories, yet not a stone except a 
rude pile, where Bee fell, commemorates the heroism of those whose 
valor shed such luster on Southern arms. It is suggested by the 
Charleston Courier that a monument be erected on this now classic 
spot to the memory of Jackson and the Confederates killed at the 
two Manassas. 


Jupau P. BENJAMIN, a distinguished Confederate, died May 8th, 
in Paris. He was a profound lawyer, a brilliant advocate, and in 
the sectional struggle ranked and exercised a leading influence in the 
councils of the South. He was born of Jewish parents, in the 
Island of San Domingo, but at an early age accompanied his parents 
to Savannah, Georgia. Here he spent the best part of his boyhood. 
In 1831, he went to New Orleans and began the study of law. At 
the end of three years he began to practice, and his native talent, 
aided by untiring industry, soon achieved success. The bar then, as 
now, was the highway to political distinction. His skill as an 
advocate soon attracted attention, and he naturally drifted into poli- 
tics. In 1852, he was elected to the United States Senate, and in 
that assembly he soon won his way to the front rank. In 1860, when 
the South seceded, he sided with his own State, and enjoyed such 
a reputation for legal ability that he was made the Attorney-General 
of the Provisional Government. The same year he was appointed 
Secretary of War. Upon resigning that position he was made Sec- 
retary of State by Mr. Davis. At the close of the war he migrated 
t» Eigland, andl commenced the practice of lawin London. At an 
age when miny men retire from active work, he began life anew, 
and after a hard struggle, achieved most wonderful success. To 
employ his leisure hours, while waiting for clients, he wrote a book 
entitled, ‘‘ Benjamin on Sales.” This was well received. Says he: 
‘*My book give me my practice, and now, wonderful to relate, I 
hive, looking over my cases vesterday, just one-half the cases 
from the realm before the House of Lords on appeal.” 
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Louiswille School, 
; FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
Thirteenth Session Begins Second Monday in September. 


A FULL CORPS OF TEACHERS. 


Three Courses of Study Business, Scientific and Classical. Students Prepared. if desired, for 
Special Courses, or particular Classes. in Higher Mathematics. 
Subjects taught include Drawing, Chemistry, Physics. Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
and Physiology. French and German by Native Teachers. The Preparation in Latin and Greek 
and Mathematics sufficient for Entrance into the Higher Ciasses of the leading Universities. 


The School has had the same Principals for twelve years. Many of the 
pupils have been in attendance more than tive years and some more than eight 
years. Great attention is paid to health and exercise, and a high moral tone 
is fostered. The system of instruction and discipline is etficient, as isshown by 
results. 

For years the School has had representatives at the leading Colleges, who 
have been uniformly successful in winning honors and diplomas. At present it 
is represented at University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, Yale, West 
Point, Asbury, and Ann Arbor, and Stevens’ Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. Within the last ten years its Alumni have obtained at the best Academic 
and Professional Institutions twenty-eight degrees and more than eighty certifi- 
cates of graduation in distinct schools of study. 

W.N. McDONALD, 
Master of Arts, University of Virginia, ! 
A. L. McDONALD, 


(rraduate Washington and Lee University, 


PRINCIPALS. 


For Catalogues, containing terms, etc., address either of the Principals. 


Jno. S. Jackman, GUY C. SIBLEY, 


(Formerly of Mobile, Ala.) 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


341 Fifth Street. opposite Court House, 


No. 34! Fifth Stree‘, opposite the Court House, LOUISVILLE. KY 


Refers by permission to Kentucky Nat. Bank, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. Merchants Nat. Bank, and Bank of Louisville. 
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BEST& CHEAPEST INUSE 
10 EVERy 


SOIL OR WORK. 


WRIGHT. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS 


Goods a Specialty,”’ 
WEST MAREESET STREHT, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Successor tuo LOCTS TRIPE. 


Pianos Musical Goods 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


~==+OUR SPECIALTIES 


p CHASE PIANOS, 


CARPENTER, WOODS, and STANDARD 


ORGANSS# 
| Musical Cabinets, Combination Organs, 


QORGUINETTES, 


Tournaphones, 


Aurephones, 
Orchestrones, 
Clarionas, 
Musical Caskets, 
Automatic Organist, 
Celesteons, 
Dulciphones. 


And all Reliable Automatic Instrumentss 


that anybody can play, with 


either crank or pedal. 


EMILY TRIFF, 


Wholesale and Retail General Agent. 
De. S29 Avenue, 


> LOUISVILLE, KY.#< 


Catalogues Free. 
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Chesapeake, Ohio & South-Western R. R. 


THE STAMARD GACGE LIME TO THE SOUTH-WEST. 


THE KOUTE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST TO 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MORE and other Eastern Cities. 


THE TOURISTS LINK To THE 


SUMMER RESORTS 


OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


EACURSION ‘TICKETS 


+ SALES 


To Old Point Comfort, White Sulphur Springs and 
other well known health resorts. 


Emigrants going to TEXAS, ARKANSAS, MISSOURI, KANSAS and the FAR WEST 


will find rates for passengers and freight as low as by any other line. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH TO ANY POINT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


For further information apply to or address— 


R.H. TALLEY, 
Ticker AGEN1 B. F. MITCHELL, 


B, P. ROBSON. (reneral Freight and Passenger Agent. 
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GET THE BEST WORK AND ACCEPTED AUTHORITY. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. With Four Full-Page Illuminated 
Plates. Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10.00. 


Ready Reference Index, - - - $1.00 Additional. 


‘*Worcester’s is, in the estimation of all scholars, the best dictionary extant 
for general use. There is certainly no real comparison possible between it and 
its most popularrival. The office of a dictionary is, of course, not to make inova- 
tions, but simply to register the best usage in spelling and pronounciation. This 
Worcester does, and this its rival conspicuously fails to do.”’—.Vew York World, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
B. LIPPINCOTT & Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


w. N. HALDEMAN, of the great Louisville 
Journal Co., tells what he knows of 


WINTERSMITH’S CHILL CURE. 


Dr. OFFICE OF COURIEK-JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE 
Sir: I waive a rule I have observed for many years, the value of your remedy prompt- 

ing me to say, in reply to your request, what I know of your Chill Cure. The private assur- 
ances of its efficacy | had, and the good results of its effects I had observed on Mr. R. W. 
Meredith, who, for more than fifteen years, has been foreman of my office, induced me to test 
it in my family. The results have been entirely satisfactory. ‘The first case was of two years’ 
standing, in which I believe every known remedy had been tried with temporary relief—the 
chills returning periodically and seemingly with increased severity. Your cure broke them 
at once, and there has been no rec urrence of them for more than six months Ihe other case 
was of a milder form, and yielded more readily to other remedies; but the chills would return 
at intervals, until your medicine was used, since which time, now several months, they have 
entirely disappeared. From the opportunity I have had to judge, | do not hesitate to express 
my belief that your Chill Cure is a valuable specific, and performs all you promise for it. 

Very respectfully, W.N. HALDEMAN 


Owners and Proprietors of 


Coal and Iron Co. 


Green River Mines, MINERS AND DEALERS IN 
Du Pont, Ky. 


Richmond Mines, 


es, ENTUCKY COAL. 


Stroud City Mi | 
Central City, Ky. Main Office: 217 Third St, Louisville, Ky., 
Guylena Mines, Where all communications should be addressed. 
Central City, Ky. 


Muhlenberg Mines, 


Mercer Station, Ky. 


Mines on Line of Chesapeake, Ohio & South-western R, R. and 
on Owensboro & Nashville (L.& N.) R. R. 


CAD Wy t 
i 
Render Mines, h 
Hamilton Station, Ky. 


SOUTHERN EXPOSITION 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Ac 


PENS AUGUST 16, CLOSES OCTOBER 25, 
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Justified by the attendance and appreciation accorded its efforts in the past, 
the management of 1884 has resolved to even out-do its past attempts, to offer 
at Louisvillean Exhibition typical of Kentucky and the whole South and South- 
west. To accomplish the greatest possibilities the brightest intellects. the most 
varied tastes, the widest experiences will be called into requisition. The ideal 
in art and music, the best and most perfect of mechanical effects and appliances, 
the latest and most wonderful phases of light by electricity, in addition to the 
grandest display of the products and resources of our own and sister Southern 
States will all be secured and showed in what is designed to be the greatest 
industral exposition of the age. 

The consummation of the arrangements with Cappa and Gilmore assures the 
Southern Exposition the repetition of probably the most charming feature of 
last year’s exhibition, From August 16 to October 25, there will thus be given 
two concerts each day from bands not excelled by any in the world. Musical 
entertainments of this kind had never been attempted by any exposition until 
the Southern Exposition of 1883, and the repetition of the engagements this 
year will probably make our exhibition exceptional in this respect. 

The pyrotechnique display of last year, which attracted the admiration and 
wonder of all who were so fortunate as to see them, will be equally if not sur- 
passed this season. 

An eye toward the comfort and convenience of visitors will be always main- 
tained, and in brief, nothing will be left undone that can add to the pleasure’ of 
the people and the popularity of the Exposition. 


The Grandest Display of Thoroughbred Live Stock the World 
Ever Saw. 


THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBITION OF 


KENTUCKY'S 4s Wells AMERICA’S RESOURCES. 


ALL RAILROADS AND HOTELS WILL REDUCE RATES. 
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“ELECTR A” 


A Belles Lettres Monthly ior Young Freople. 


ANNIE E. WILSON, 


) 
ISABELLA M. LEYBURN, “4079 


$2.00 perannum, inadvance. Twenty cents for single copy. 


The best magazine published for schools and colleges, and our older young 
people. No other magazine is specially devoted to their literary cultivation. 
Its aim is so high and its pages so attractive, that all will be pleased. 

The Léectra is edited by two Virginia ladies. Of its success let others speak : 

The management of the magazine has been good, and its snecess has been flattering. It is 
now on a permanent basis of success, and readers need have no fears of its future.— Chréstras 
Observer, Louisville, Ay 

This magazine is very unpretentious, but kas more solid merit than many that are clothed 
in gaudy trappings.— Southern Churchutan, Richmond. Va, 

It is carefully edited, full of life and grace, and should have a itarge constituency —Gosfe/ 
Banner, Augusta, Marne 

Electra deserves a place in every educated home.—(Canada fveshyterian. 

Electra improves with each number. -//terary Criterion, Balt., Md. 


Send ten cents for sample copy ; or better still, send the addresses of ten per- 
sons, who will probably subscribe for such a periodical and a sample copy will 
be sent you in return. 

Subscription Price for Electra and Bivouac when ordered together, direct 
trom publisher, for one year, $2.50. 


co for the working class, Send 10 cents tor W. Cc. PRIEST. J.T, FRAZIER. 
ye, and we will mail you sree, a roval, 
able bo Faauipls that will put you in ‘the way 
of making more money in a tew days than you ever thought W C PRIEST & a) 
possible at any business. Capital not required. We will ® . . 
tart you. Youean w ork all the time or in spare time only. 
Tbe work is univers sally adapted to both sexes, young and ( 
vid. You can easily earn from 50 cents to #5 every evening Real Estate 2 House A enc 
That all who want work may test the business, we make this , ’ 
unparalle'ed offer ; es all as are not well satistied we will 
send #1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, 
diree to .y sent free. Fortunes will be aie by those © 352 W. Jefferson St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
who give their whole time to the work. Great succes : 
lutely sure, Don’tdelay. Start now. Address Str 
& Co., Pertlind, Me. 

wanted for The Lives of all the 
ACENTS W. SANDE RS, 
largest, handsomest, best Pook ever sold for less than twice 
vur pric The fastest selling book in America. [Immense 
to agents, All intelligent people want it. Any one ATTORNEY, 
can become suceesstul agent. Terms free. Book 


Special Attention to Handling Estates. 


Co., Portland. Maine, Law Office, 516 West Jefferson Street, 
Send Six cents for postage, and 
which will help you to more money right away than any- 
thing else in this world, All, of either sex, sticceed from Practices in all the Courts of Jefferson Co., 
first hour. The broad road to tortune opens betore the work- a na Ny Court of Appeals of Kentucky and in 


ers, absolutely sure. At once address 


Tree & Augusta, . Courts. 


TAD ‘ala TIT NY, 


L. T. DAVIDSOS, Prest AUGCST STRACS, Viee Prest. 3. A. HALDEMAN, Seey. and Treas. 


Binding, Blank Book Manufacturing, Engraving, Electrotyping, 


All Kinds of Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


The SourTHERN Brvowuac is a monthly magazine, - published under the 
auspices of the Southern Historical Society, of Louisville, Ky.. and was estab- 
lished to preserve in book form such history and reminiscences of the war as 
those only who took part in it can furnish. In works now published are found 
accounts of the movements of armies, and the great battles of the war, made 
up principally from official reports. The object of the magazine is to supple- 
ment these by accounts which picture the soldier on the march, in camp, as well 
asin the field; his talks around the bivouac fire, foraging exploits, jokes, rations, 
wounds, hospital and prison life,:sufferings, and his heroism and devotion to 
his country amid it all. 

Those, who in ’61 and ’65 were called boys, are growing old, and they owe 
to their children, dead comrades, their country, and themselves that these 
things which made the substance and spirit of war life should not die with 
them. hey should aid this enterprise by their subscriptions and contributions 
to its columns, which are open to all, especially to old soldiers. And last, but 
not least, they should preserve the noble deeds of the daughters of the South, 
who were the ‘‘power behind the throne,” the unseen force that not only 
nursed the sick and wounded, but clothed and fed the soldiers, drove the 
skulks back to camp, and inspired the brave with more than Spartan courage. 

Its contents will include, besides the papers of historic interest read before_ 
the association, short stories of the war, sketches of soldiers distinguished in 
battle, poetry, notices of individual heroism on either side, and a select miscel- 
lany of other articles, making it interesting to the old soldier, instructive and 
entertaining to those growing up around him. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


We havea special department for the young, in which real heroes are sub- 
stituted for the imaginary ones found in most of the literature of the day. 

We want.every old soldier on our books as a contributor and as a subscriber ; 
and if there are any who were gallant and true in the war, who are now too 
poor to subscribe for it, we will send him the magazine free. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town of the South to obtain subscriptions to the Bivouac, to whom 
liberal commissions will be paid. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


CLUB RATES. 
Three copies . 
Electra and BIvouAc, one year. . .. SY 50 
Weekly Courter-Journal and BIVOUAC, one year. . . 25 
Send money by postal or bank check. All communications and money must 
be addressed to SOUTHERN Bivovuac, Louisville, Ky. 
WILLIAM N. McDona_p, Editor. E. H. McDONALD, Business Manager. 
Private Stonewall Brigade. Major 11th Va. Cavalry. 
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